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AUGUSTINE AND THE PELAGIAN CON- 
TROVERSY. 


BY PROFESSOR B. B. WARFIELD, D.D., LL.D. 


III. 
AUGUSTINE’S PART IN THE CONTROVERSY. 


Bott by nature and by grace, Augustine was very 
specially fitted to be the champion of truth in this con- 
troversy. Ofa naturally philosophical temperament, 
he saw into the springs of life with a vividness of 
| seg to which most men are strangers. And 

is Own experiences in his long resistance and final 
yielding to the drawings of grace gave him a clear ap- 
prehension of the great evangelic principle that God 
seeks men, not men God, such as no sophistry could 
cloud. Whatever change his philosophy or theol- 
ogy might undergo in other particulars, there was 
one conviction too deeply imprinted upon his heart 
ever to fade or alter,—the conviction of the ineffable- 
ness of God’s grace. Grace,—man’s absolute depend- 
ence on God as the source of all good,—this was the 
common and even the formative element in all stages 
of his doctrinal development, which was marked onl 
by the ever growing consistency with which he built 
his theology around this central principle. Already in 
397,—the year after he became bishop,—we find him 
enunciating with admirable clearness all the essential 
elements of his teaching, as he afterwards opposed 
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them to Pelagius.*. It was inevitable, therefore, that 
although he was rejoiced when he heard, some years 
later, of the zealous labours of this pious monk in 
Rome towards stemming the tide of luxury and sin, 
and although he esteemed him for his devout life, and 
loved him for his Christian activity, he yet was deeply 
troubled when subsequent rumours reached him that 
Pelagius was “ disputing against the grace of God.”’ 
He tells us over and over again, that this was a thing 
no devout heart could endure. And we perceive that, 
from this moment, Augustine was only biding his time, 
and awaiting a fitting opportunity to join issue with 
the denier of the holy of holies of his whole, we need 
not say theology merely, but life. ‘“ Although | was 
grieved by this,’ he says, ‘‘ and it was told me by men 
whom I believed, I yet desired to have something of 
such sort from his own lips or in some book of his, so 
that, if I began to refute it, he would not be able to 
deny it.”’* Thus he actually apologises for not enter- 


ing into the controversy earlier. When Pelagius came 
to Africa, then, it was almost as if he had deliberately 


sought his fate. Circumstances secured a lull before 
the storm. He visited Hippo; but Augustine was 
absent, though he did not fail to inform himself on 
his return that Pelagius while there had not been heard 
to say “ anything at all of this kind.’”’ The contro- 
versy against the Donatists was now occupying all the 
energies of the African Church, and Augustine himself 
was a ruling spirit in the great conference now holding 
at Carthage with them. While there, he was so im- 
mersed in this business, that, although he once or twice 
saw the face of Pelagius, he had no conversation with 
him. His ears were wounded by a casual remark 
which he heard, to the effect “ that infants were not 
baptized tor remission of sins, but for consecration to 
Christ,” but he allowed himself to pass the matter 
over, “ because there was no opportunity to contradict 


1Compare his work written this year, On Several Questions to 
Simpliccanus. For the development of Augustine’s theology, see the 
admirable statement in NEANDER’s Church History, E. T., ii. 625 sq. 
* On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 40. 
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it, and those who said it were not such men as could 
cause him solicitude for their influence.’” 


Early Antt-Pelagian Sermons. 


It appears from these facts, given us by himself, that 
Augustine was not only ready, but was looking for, 
the coming controversy. It can scarcely have beena 
surprise to him when Paulinus accused Ceelestius (412). 
He was not a member of the council which condemned 
him, but it was inevitable that he should at once take 
the leading part in the consequent controversy. 
Ceelestius and his friends did not silently submit to the 
judgment that had been passed upon their teaching. 
They could not openly propagate their heresy, but 
they were diligent in spreading their plaints privately 
and by subterraneous whispers among the people.* 
This was met by the Catholics in public sermons and 
familiar colloquies held everywhere. But this wise 
rule was observed,—to contend against the erroneous 
teachings, but to keep silence as to the teachers, that 
so (as Augustine explains *)‘‘ the men might rather be 
brought to see and acknowledge their error through 
fear of ecclesiastical judgment than be punished by the 
actual judgment.’’ Augustine was abundant in these 
oral labours. Many of his sermons directed against 
Pelagian error have come down to us, though it is 
often impossible to be sure as to their dates. For one 
of them (170) he took his text from Phil. iii. 6-16, ‘* As 
touching the righteousness which is by the law blame- 
less ; howbeit what things were gain to me, those have 
I counted loss for Christ.”” He begins by asking how 
the apostle could count his blameless conversation ac- 
cording to the righteousness which is from the law as 
dung and loss, and then proceeds to explain the pur- 
pose for which the law was given, our state by nature 
and under law, and the kind of blamelessness that the 
law is able to produce, ending by showing that man 


1 On the Merits and Remission of Sins, iii. 12. 
2 Epistle 157, 22. 
3 On the Proceedings of Pelagius, 46. 
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can have no righteousness except from God, and no 
perfect righteousness except in heaven. 

Three other sermons (174, 175, 176) had as their text 
1 Tim. i. 15, 16, and developed its teaching, that the 
universal sin of the world and its helplessness in sin 
constituted the necessity of the incarnation ; and espe- 
cially that the necessity of Christ’s grace tor salvation 
is just as great for infants as for adults. Much is very 
forcibly said in these sermons which was afterwards 
incorporated in Augustine’s treatises. ‘‘ There was 
no reason,” he insists, ‘* for the coming of Christ the 
Lord except to save sinners. Take away diseases, 
take away wounds, and there is no reason tor medi- 
cine. If the great Physician came from heaven, a 
great sick man was lying ill through the whole world. 
That sick man is the human race’”’ (175, 1). ‘‘ He who 
says, ‘l am nota sinner,’ or‘ I was not,’ is ungrateful 
to the Saviour. No one of men in that mass of mor- 
tals which flows down trom Adam, no one at all cf 
men is not sick: no one is healed without the grace of 
Christ. Why do you ask whether infants are sick from 
Adam? For they, too, are brought to the church ; 
and, if they cannot run thither on their own feet, they 
run on the feet of others that they may be healed. 
Mother Church accommodates others’ feet to them so 
that they may come, others’ heart so that they may 
believe, others’ tongue so that they may confess ; and, 
since they are sick by another’s sin, so when they are 
healed they are saved by another’s confession in their 
behalf. Let, then, no one buzz strange doctrines to 
oer This the Church has always had, has always 

eld ; this she has received from the faith of the elders ; 
this she will perseveringly guard until the end. Since 
the whole have no need of a physician, but only the 
sick, what need, then, has the infant ot Christ, if he is 
not sick? If he is well, why does he seek the physi- 
cian through those who love him? If, when inlants 
are brought, they are said to have no sin of inheritance 
(peccatum propaginis) at all, and yet come to Christ, 
why is it not said in the church to those that bring 
them, ‘ Take these innocents hence ; the physician is 
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not needed by the well, but by the sick; Christ came 
not to call the just, but sinners’? It never has been 
said, and it never will be said. Let each one therefore, 
brethren, speak for him who cannot speak for himself. 
It is much the custom to intrust the inheritance of 
orphans to the bishops ; how much more the grace of 
infants! The bishop protects the orphan lest he should - 
be oppressed by strangers, his parents being dead. 
Let him cry out more for the infant who, he fears, will 
be slain by his parents. Who comes to Christ has 
something in him to be healed; and he who has not, 
has no reason for seeking the physician. Let parents 
choose one of two things: let them either confess that 
there is sin to be healed in their infants, or let them 
cease bringing them to the physician. This is nothing 
else than to wish to bring a well person to the physi- 
cian. Why do you bring him? To be baptized. 
Whom? The infant. To whom do you bring him? 
To Christ. To Him, of course, who came into the 
world? Certainly, he says. Why did He come into 
the world? To save sinners. Then he whom you 
bring has in him that which needs saving ?”’* 

So again: *‘ He who says that the age of infancy does 
not need Jesus’ salvation, says nothing else than that the 
Lord Christ is not ¥esvs to taithful intants ; i.e., to in- 
fants baptized in Christ. For what is $esus? Fesus 
means saviour. He is not Jesus to those whom He 
does not save, who do not need to be saved. Now, if 
your hearts can bear that Christ is not Yesus to any of 
the baptized, I do not know how you can be acknowl- 
edged to have sound faith. They are infants, but they 
are made members of Him. They are infants, but they 
receive His sacraments. They are infants, but they 
become partakers of His table, so that they may have 
life.’’* The preveniency of grace is explicitly asserted 
in these sermons. In one he says, ** Zaccheus was 
seen, and saw ; but unless he had been seen, he would 
not have seen. For‘ whom He predestinated, them 
also He called.’ In order that we may see, we are 


Sermon 176, 2. ® Jotd. 174. 
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seen; that we may love, we are loved. ‘My God, 
may His pity prevent me!’’’* And in another, at 
more length: *‘ His calling has prevented you, so that 
you may have a good will. Cry out, ‘My God, let 
Thy mercy prevent me’ (Ps. lviii. 11). That you may 
be, that you may feel, that you may hear, that you 
may consent, His mercy prevents you. It prevents 
you in all things; and do you too prevent His judg- 
ment in something. In what, do you say? In what? 
In confessing that you have all these things from God, 
whatever you have of good; and from yourself what- 
ever you have of evil’’ (176, 5). ‘‘ We owe therefore 
to Him that we are, that we are alive, that we under- 
stand: that we are men, that we live well, that we 
understand aright, we owe to Him. Nothing is ours 
except the sin that we have. For what have we that 
we did not receive ?”’ (1 Cor. ix. 7) (176, 6). 


The Treatise on ‘‘ The Merits and Remission of Sins.’’ 


It was not long, however, before the controversy 
was driven out of the region of sermons into that of 
regular treatises. The occasion for Augustine’s first 
appearance in a written document bearing on the con- 
troversy, was given by certain questions which were 
sent to him for answer by “‘ the tribune and notary” 
Marcellinus, with whom he had cemented his intimac 
at Carthage, the previous year, when this notable off 
cial was presiding, by the emperor’s orders, over the 
great conference between the Catholics and Donatists.* 


1 Sermon 174. 

2 Flavius Marcellinus was a Christian man of high character and 
devout mind. Honorius mentions him as a ‘‘ man of conspicuous re- 
nown”’ in a law enacted August 30th, 414 (Cod. Theod. xvi., 5, line 55). 
He was appointed by Honorius to preside over the commission of in- 
quiry into the disputes between the Catholics and Donatists in 411, 
and held the famous conference between the parties that met in 
Carthage on the ist, 3d, and 8th of June, 411. He discharged this 
whole business with singular patience, moderation, and good judg- 
ment ; which appears to have cemented the intimate friendship be- 
tween him and Augustine. Augustine’s treatise on The Spirit and 
Letter is also addressed to him, and he undertook the Czty of God on 
his suggestion. He was put to death in September, 413, ‘‘ having, 
though innocent, fallen a victim to the cruel hatred of the tyrant 
Heraclius,’’ as Jerome writes in his book iii. against the Pelagians. 
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The mere fact that Marcellinus, still at Carthage, where 
Ceelestius had been brought to trial, appealed to Au- 
gustine at Hippo for written answers to important 
questions connected with the Pelagian heresy, speaks 
volumes for the prominent position he had already as- 
sumed in the controversy. The questions that were 
sent concerned the connection of death with sin, the 
transmission of sin, the possibility of a sinless life, and 
especially infants’ need of baptism.’ Augustine was 
iinmersed in abundant labours when they reached him." 
But he could not resist this appeal, and that the less 
since the Pelagian controversy had already grown toa 
place of the first importance in his eyes. The result 
was his treatise, Ox the Merits and Remission of Sins 
and on the Baptism of Infants, which consisted of two 
books, and was written in 412. 

The first book of this work is an argument for origi- 
nal sin, drawn from the universal reign of death in th 


world (2-8), from the teaching of Rom. v. 12-21 (9-20), 
and chiefly from the baptism of infants (21-70).* It 


opens by exploding the, Pelagian contention that death 
is of nature, and that Adam would have died even had 
he not sinned, by showing that the penalty threatened 
to Adam included physical death (Gen. iii. 19), and 
that it is due to him that we all die (Rom. viii. 10, 11 ; 
1 Cor. xv. 21) (2-8). Then the Pelagian assertion that 
we are injured in Adam’s sin only by its bad example, 
which we imitate, not by any propagation from it, is 
tested by an exposition of Rom. v. 12 sq. (9-20). And 
then the main subject of the book is reached, and the 
writer sharply presses the Pelagians with the universal 
and primitive fact of the baptism of infants, as a proof 
of original sin (21-70). He tracks out all their subter- 


1 On the Merits and Reniission of Sins, iii. 1. 

2 Jozd. i. 1. Compare Epistle 139. 

3 On the prominence of infant baptism in the controversy, and why 
it was so, see Sermon 165, 78q. ‘‘ What do you say? ‘Just this,’ he 
says, ‘that God creates every man immortal.’ Why, then, do infant 
children die? For if I say, ‘ Why do adult men die?’ you would say 
to me, ‘They have sinned.’ Therefore I do not argue about the 
adults : I cite infancy as a witness against you,’”’ and so on, eloquent- 
ly developing the argument. 
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fuges,—showing the absurdity of the assertion that in- 
fants are baptized for the remission of sins that they 
have themselves committed since birth (22), or in order 
to obtain a higher stage of salvation (23-28), or because 
of sin committed in some previous state of existence 
(31-33). - Then turning to the positive side, he shows 
at length that the Scriptures teach that Christ came to 
save sinners, that baptism is for the remission of sins, 
and that all that partake of it are confessedly sinners 
(34 sq.); then he points out that John ii. 7, 8, on which 
the Pelagians relied, cannot be held to distinguish be- 
tween ordinary salvation and a higher form, under the 
name of “ the kingdom of God” (58 sq.) ; and he closes 
by showing that the very manner in which baptism 
was administered, with its exorcism and exsufflation, 
implied the infant to be a sinner (63), and by suggest- 
ing that the peculiar helplessness of infancy, so differ- 
ent not only from the earliest age of Adam, but also 
from that of many young animals, may possibly be 
itself penal (64-69). 

The second book treats, with similar fulness, the 
question of the perfection of human righteousness in 
this life. After an exordium which speaks of the will 
and its limitations, and of the need of God’s assisting 
grace (1-6), the writer raiscs four questions. First, he 
asks whether it may be said to be possible for a man, 
by God’s grace, to attain a condition of entire sinless- 
ness in this life (7). This he answers in the affirmative. 
Secondly, he asks whether any one has ever done this, 
or may ever be expected to doit. This he answers in 
the negative on the testimony of Scripture (8-25). 
Thirdly, he asks why not, and replies briefly because 
men are unwilling, explaining at length what he means 
by this (26-33). Finally, he inquires whether any man 
has ever existed, exists now, or will ever exist, entirely 
without sin. This question differs from the second 
inasmuch as that inquired after the attainment in this 
life of a state in which sinning should cease, while this 
seeks a man who has never been sinful, implying 
the absence of original as well as of actual sin. After 
answering this in the negative (34), Augustine discusses 
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anew the question of original sin. Here he first ex- 
pounds from the positive side (35-38) the condition of 
man in paradise, the nature of his probation, and of the 
fall and its effects both on him and his posterity, and 
the kind of redemption that has been provided in the 
incarnation. He then proceeds to reply to certain 
cavils (39 sq.), such as, ‘* Why should children of bap- 
tized people need baptism ?’’—“* How can a sin be re- 
mitted to the father and held against the child ?’’—“‘ If 
physical death comes from Adam, ought we not to be 
released from it on believing in Christ?’ He con- 
cludes with an exhortation to hold fast to the exact 
truth, turning neither to the right nor left,—neither 
saying that we have no sin, nor surrendering ourselves 
to our sin (57 sq.). 

After these books were completed, Augustine came 
into possession of Pelagius’ Commentary on Paul's Epis- 
tles, which was written while he was living in Rome 
(before 410). He found it to contain some arguments 
that he had not treated,—such arguments, he tells us, 
as he had not imagined could be propounded by any 
one.’ Unwilling to re-open his finished treatise, he 
began a long supplementary letter to Marcellinus, 
which he intended to serve as a third and concluding 
book to his work. He was some time in completing 
this letter. He had asked to have the former two 
books returned to him ; and it is a curious indication of 
his overworked state, that he forgot what he wanted 
with them.’ He visited Carthage while the letter was 
in hand, and saw Marcellinus personally. Even after 
his return to Hippo, it dragged along, amid many dis- 
tractions, slowly towards completion.” Meanwhile, a 
long letter was written to Honoratus, in which a sec- 
tion on the grace of the New Testament was incor- 
porated. At length the promised supplement was com- 
pleted. It was professedly a criticism of Pelagius’ 
Commentary, and therefore naturally mentioned his 
name. But Augustine even goes out of his way to 
speak as highly of his opponent as he can.* It is never- 


1 On the Merits and Remission of Sins, iii. 1. 
© Letter, 299; 3 3 Letter, 140. 4 See chaps. 1 and 5. 
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theless apparent that his esteem for the strength of 
Pelagius’ mind was not very high, and that he had even 
less patience with the moral quality that led to Pelagius’ 
odd, oblique way of expressing his opinions. There is 
even a half sarcasm in the way he speaks of Pelagius’ 
care and circumspection, which was certainly justified 
by the event. 

The letter opens by stating and criticising in a very 
acute and telling dialectic, the new arguments of Pela- 
gius. These were such as the following : ‘‘ If Adam’s 
sin injured even those who do not sin, Christ’s right- 
eousness ought likewise to profit even those who do 
not believe’ (2-4); ‘‘ No man can transmit what he 
has not ; and hence, if baptism cleanses from sin, the 
children of baptized parents ought to be free from 
sin ;” ‘‘God remits one’s own sins, and can scarcely, 
therefore, impute another’s to us; and if the soul is 
created, it would certainly be unjust to impute 
Adam’s alien sin to it’’ (5). The stress of the letter, 
however, is laid upon two contentions: 1. That what- 
ever else may be ambiguous in the Scriptures, they are 
perfectly clear that no man can have eternal life except 
in Christ, who came to call sinners to repentance (7) ; 
and 2. That original sin in infants has always been, in 
the Church, one of the fixed facts, to be used as a basis 
of argument, in order to reach the truth in other mat- 
ters, and has never itself been called in question before 
(10-14). At this point, the writer returns to the second 
and third of the new arguments of Pelagius mentioned 
above, and discusses them more fully (15-20), He 
closes with a recapitulation of the three great points 
that had been raised : viz., that both death and sin are 
derived from Adam’s sin by all his posterity ; that in- 
fants need salvation, and hence baptism ; and that no 
man ever attains in this life such a state of holiness that 
he cannot truly pray, “ Forgive us our trespasses.”’ 


The Treatise on ‘*‘ The Spirit and the Letter.”’ 


Augustine was now to learn that one service often 
entails another. Marcellinus wrote to say that he was 
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puzzled by what had been said in the second book of 
this work, as to the possibility of man’s attaining to 
sinlessness in this life, while yet it was asserted that no 
man ever had attained, or ever would attain, it. How, 
he asked, can that be said to be possible which is, 
and which will remain, unexampled? In reply, Au- 
gustine wrote, during this same year (412), and sent to 
his noble friend, another work, which he calls Ox the 
Spirit and the Letter, trom the prominence which he 
gives in it to the words of 2 Cor. iii. 6. He did not 
content himself with a simple, direct answer to Mar- 
cellinus’ question. He goes at length into a profound 
disquisition into the roots of the doctrine. Thus he 
gives us, not a mere explanation of a former conten- 
tion, but a new treatise on a new subject,—the absolute 
necessity of the grace of God for any good living. 

He begins by explaining to Marcellinus that he has 
affirmed the possibility while denying the actuality of 
a sinless life, on the ground that all things are possible 
to God,—even the passage of a camel through the eye 
of a needle, which nevertheless has never occurred 
(1, 2). For, in speaking of man’s perfection, we are 
speaking really of a work of God,—and one which is 
none the less His work because it is wrought through 
the instrumentality of man, and in the use of his free 
will. The Scriptures, indeed, teach that no man lives 
without sin. But this is only the proclamation ofa 
matter of fact; and although it is thus contrary to 
fact and Scripture to assert that men may be found 
that live sinlessly, yet such an assertion would not be 
fatal heresy. What is unbearable, is that men should 
assert it to be possible for man, unaided by God, to 
attain this perfection. This is to speak against the 
grace of God. It is to putin man’s power what is only 
possible to the almighty grace of God (3, 4). No 
doubt, even these men do not, in so many words, ex- 
clude the aid of grace in perfecting human life. They 
affirm God’s help ; but they make it consist in His gilt 
to man of a periectly free will, and in His addition to 


1 Sermon 163 treats the text similarly. 
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this of commandments and teachings which make 
known to him what he is to seek and what to avoid, 
and so enable him to direct his free will to what is 
good. What, however, does such a ‘‘ grace’’ amount 
to? (5). Man needs something more than to know the 
right way. He needs to love it, or he will not walk in 
it. And all mere teaching, which can do nothing more 
than bring us knowledge of what we ought to do, is 
but the letter that killeth. What we need is some in- 
ward, Spirit-given aid to the keeping of what by the 
law we know ought to be kept. Mere ote A we 
slays ; while to lead a holy life is the gift of God,—not 
only because He has given us will, nor only because 
He has taught us the right way, but because by the 
Holy Spirit He sheds love abroad in the hearts of all 
those whom He has predestinated, and will call and 
justify and glorify (Rom. vili. 29, 30). 

To prove this, Augustine states to be the object of 
the present treatise ; and after investigating the mean- 
ing of 2 Cor. iii. 6, and showing that ‘* the letter’’ there 
means the law as a system of precepts, which reveals 


sin rather than takes it _- points out the way rather 


than gives strength to walk in it, and therefore a 
the soul by shutting it up under sin,—while “ the 
Spirit’’ is God’s Holy Ghost who is shed abroad in our 
hearts to give us strength to walk aright, —he under- 
takes to prove this position from the teachings of the 
Epistle to the Romans at large. This contention, it 
will be seen, cut at the very roots of Pelagianism. If 
all mere teaching slays the soul, as Paul asserts, then 
all that what they called ‘‘ grace’ could, when alone, 
do, was to destroy ; and the upshot of ‘* helping” man 
by simply giving him free will, and pointing out the 
way to him, would be the loss of the whole race. Not 
that the law is sin: Augustine teaches that it is holy 
and good, and God’s instrument in salvation. Not 
that tree will is done away : it is by free will that men 
are led into holiness. But the purpose of the law (he 
teaches) is to make men so feel their lost estate as to 
seek the help by which alone they may be saved ; and 
will is only then liberated to do good when grace has 
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made it free. ‘‘ What the law of works enjoins by 
menace, that the law of faith secures by faith. What 
the law of works does is to say, ‘ Do what I command 
thee ;’ but by the law of faith we say to God, * Give 
me what thou commandest.’ ’”’ (22).' 

In the midst of this argument, Augustine is led to dis- 
cuss the differentiating characteristics of the Old and 
New Testaments. He expounds at length (33-42) the 
passage in Jer. xxxi. 31-34, showing that, in the 
prophet’s view, the difference between the two cove- 
nants is that in the Old, the law is an external thing 
written on stones; while in the New, it is written in- 
ternally on the heart, so that men now wish to do what 
the law prescribes. This writing on the heart is noth- 
ing else, he explains, than the shedding abroad by the 
Holy Spirit of love in our hearts, so that we love God's 
will, and therefore freely do it. Towards the end ot 
the treatise (50-61), he treats in an absorbingly interest- 
ing way of the mutual relations of free will, faith, and 
grace, contending that all co-exist without the voiding 
ofany. It is by free will that we believe; but it is 
only as grace moves us, that we are able to use our 
free will for believing ; and it is only after we are thus 
led by grace to believe, that we obtain all other goods. 
In prosecuting this analysis, Augustine is led to distin- 
guish very sharply between the faculty and use of free 
will (58), as well as between ability and volition (53). 
Faith is an act of the man himself; but only as he is 
given the power from on high to will to believe, will 
he believe (57, 60). 

By this work, Augustine completed, in his treatment 
of Pelagianism, the circle of that triad of doctrines 
which he himself looked upon as most endangered by 
this heresy,*— original sin, the imperfection of human 
righteousness, the necessity of grace. In his mind, 
the last was the kernel of the whole controversy ; and 
this was a subject which he could never approach with- 
out some heightened fervour. This accounts for the 


'See this prayer beautifully illustrated from Scripture in On the 
Merits and Remission of Sins, ii. 5. 
2 See above, p. 469. 
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great attractiveness of the present work,—through the 
whole fabric of which runs the golden thread of the 
_ praise of God’s ineffable grace. In Canon Bright’s 
opinion, it “ perhaps, next to the Confessions, tells us 
most of the thoughts of that ‘ rich, profound, and affec- 
tionate mind ’ on the soul’s relations to its God.”’' 





CARDINAL MANNING AND THE CATHOLIC 
REVIVAL. 


Il. 


BY A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. 
From The Contemporary Review (London), March, 1896. 


IV. 


1. BUT now we must proceed to an even more deli- 
cate and difficult question-—his policy and career within 
the Roman Church. And here we may be allowed to 
remark that in those days a conversion was a critical 
event both for the convert and the society he entered ; 
and the more eminent the convert the more critical the 
event, for it was the fuller of dangerous possibilities. 
The Anglicans who reasoned themselves into Catholi- 
cism knew nothing of it as an actual and operative sys- 
tem. It was to many, in a sense, a mere algebraic 
symbol ; they had assigned to it a definite value, and 
reasoned convincingly from it as a fixed quantity or 
stable standard. And the danger was that the convert 
might find the actual Catholicism a contradiction of 
his ideal, and, in the despair of disillusionment, take 
some rash and irreparable step. It is a matter of his- 
tory that some entered only to return; it is an open 
secret that many remained, among whom we may num- 
ber the greatest convert of all, in discomfort, disap- 
pointment, and despondency, even while cherishing 
the faith they had embraced. But the dangers to 
Catholicism were as real as those to the converts. 


1 As quoted above, p. 583. 
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They were, as a whole, personalities of no ordinary 
kind, men to be reckoned with. They were all men 
who had lived in controversy, and been convinced by 
it. Some were men of strong characters ; a few were 
men of fine intellects and ripe scholarship ; one was a 
man of real talent, of strong will, and exceptional angu- 
larity ; another was a man of rare genius. They had 
been nursed in a proud and aristocratic Church, had 
been trained in an exclusive and conservative Univer- 
sity, they were accustomed to a society which did 
homage to their culture, and they bore themselves as 
men who took life seriously and Base that they were 
seriously taken. And it was by no means certain that 
the men who had defied the authorities of their Mother 
Church would submit to those of their adopted com- 
munion, For within it there was much to offend and 
even shock. The culture was not so fine, the tone was 
the tone of a sect, with the feeling at its heart that in 
the eye of English law it was mere Dissent, and that 
it had lived its life apart, separated by the penal legis- 
lation of centuries from the main stream ot the nation. 
To find themselves within a society of this kind was no 
small trial to the Oxford Tractarians ; to find it a so- 
ciety as much divided by jealousies and feuds as the 
one they had left was a sorer trial still. It was a ques- 
tion whether the new men would transtorm the old 
society, or the society subdue the men. What is cer- 
tain to-day is that the possibilities of good which en- 
tered with the men were, if at all, in a very doubtful 
degree realised, while the possibilities of evil, thanks 
to the men mainly concerned, were in no small degree 
averted, 

2. If now we continue from this point our study of 
Manning, we must note two things—the mind he 
brought into Catholicism and the mind he found there. 
His mind we have seen in part: it was formal rather 
than creative, more rhetorical than speculative, more 
political than philosophical, convinced that the cardinal 
notes and necessities of the Church were a political 
unity and an official infallibility. He was, indeed, one 
of the least intellectual of men, and so his rational in- 
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terests were always subordinate to his social or politi- 
cal, using these terms in their proper rather than their 
conventional sense. He could understand enthusiasm 
for institutions, but not for ideas. He could never 
have written ‘‘ The Idea of a University,’’ or ‘‘ The 
Present Position of Catholics in England,’’ or “ The 
Apologia pro Vita Sua,” or ‘‘ The Grammar of Assent.”’ 
He could not understand the man who wrote these 
books, or why they should have such an extraordinary 
influence, or why multitudes of men who had no belief 
in Catholicism should so admire their author. It all 
seemed to him evidence of an ‘‘ anti-Roman”’ spirit in 
Newman,’ of a proud intellect, unfaithful to the Holy 
See, exercising itself in dialectical gymnastics to the 
delectation of English Rationalism! His eyes looked 
for help in an entirely opposite quarter. The Church 
he had entered was the Roman, and Rome meant the 
Pope, and his supremacy was the infallibility which he 
was in search of, and without which he conceived the 
Church could not be. In practical working a com- 


plaisant Pope was to prove a very convenient tool, and 
the actual infallibility a very different thing from the 
ideal. 

The mind within English Catholicism was very un- 
like what he had anticipated. It was by no means a 
united or harmonious mind, or distinguished by any- 
thing really catholic or large. He found a laity “ with- 


, 


out catholic instincts,’’ worldly, selfish, and self-indul- 
gent, all they cared about being “ the key to Gros- 
venor Square” ; yet this is not surprising, considering 
Monsignor Talbot’s definition of their proper function. 
‘‘ What is the province of the laity? To hunt, to 
shoot, to entertain? These matters they understand, 
but to meddle with ecclesiastical matters they have no 
right at all.’’? And the clergy were even as the laity ; 
‘‘ malcontent bishops, insubordinate chapters,’’ every- 
where ‘‘ disloyalty to the Holy See,’’ and “‘ the taint 
of Gallicanism.’’ The *‘ Old Catholics’’ were not in- 
spired by ‘‘ zeal for religion, for the greater glory of 


l ii, 923. 8 ii. 318. 
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God, and the salvation of souls,’’ but by “jealousy 
and prejudice against the converts.’’ The candidates 
for Holy Orders were ‘‘a shifting and discordant 
body, living under no rule.’’ He and his principal 
Roman correspondent agree in the belief that ‘“‘ until 
the old generation of bishops and priests is removed 
no great progress of religion can be expected in Eng- 
land.’’ It was no wonder that, as his biographer says, 
‘* Manning took a pessimist view of the state of Catholi- 
cism in England,’’ and ‘* was at that time a pessimist 
of the deepest dye.’ It would have been almost a 
miracle if he had been anything else ; but much of his 
discontent was no doubt disillusionment. He may 
have expected to find a Catholicism which corre- 
sponded to his ideal of an infallible Church, and he had 
found instead one which corresponded to the ideas of 
a provincial sect, which had suffered much trom penal 
laws, but more from the narrow and insulated life it 
had been compelled to live. It was now that Man- 
ning’s character showed itself as it had never shown 
itself before. It was not in him to submit and obey as 
Newman had done, to go where he was sent, lecture 
where he was told, teach or preach under humble or 
under public conditions as he was required, and re- 
deem himself from the neglect of the community he 
had sacrificed so much to enter by commanding the 
respect of those that were without. Manning, on the 
contrary, knew his strength, and resolved to rule, that 
he might reorganise what he cailed the Church in Eng- 
land. Catholicism was not to him, as to Newman, an 
ideal system, full of mystic meanings, to be loved for 
the truth’s sake, to be accepted as it was for the peace 
it gave to the intellect, and as God’s own contrivance 
for keeping His truth alive in the world. It was to 
him, rather, a practical system, a machine to be worked, 
an agency to be made efficient and effective, an army 
to be ordered and officered, drilled and disciplined, 
for the conquest of England. With splendid courage, 
he turned himself to this work ; and with no less splen- 
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did audacity and the political skill which results trom 

a fine blending of direct strength and adroit diplomacy, 

he proceeded to do it. And, great as his success un- 

doubtedly was, it would have been infinitely greater 

if Catholicism and if Christianity had not both been 

more and different from what he conceived them to be. 
fe 

Manning’s Catholic career may be said to fall into 
two periods, marked by two distinct tendencies, if not 
governed by two very different ideals: the period 
under the pontificate of Pius 1X., from 1851 to 1878, 
and the period under the pontificate of Leo XIL., 
from 1878 to 1892. All that our space permits is to 
indicate the respects in which these tendencies differed 
and their significance. 

1. Manning’s policy, or method of dealing with the 
emergency which we have just described, admirably 
expressed his mind and was adapted to the situation as 
he saw it. In English Catholicism and the minds that 
ruled it he had no faith. He said its spirit is ‘‘ anti- 
Roman and anti Papal,’’ and so divided that ‘‘ our 
work is hindered by domestic strife.’"* His cure was 
to increase the authority of the Holy See, to deepen 
the respect for it, to make the Pope, not in name only, 
but indeed and in truth sovereign in English Catholi- 
cism. What this meant he well knew; it meant the 
success of the man who could best please the Vatican, 
or who had most influence with the men who shaped 
its policy. Ido not say that Manning put it to himself 
in this bald form; on the contrary, it was with him a 
matter of both conscience and faith. He did believe 
not so much in an infallible Church as in an infallible 
Papacy, and he thought that this signified a Pope who 
did not simply reign, but governed. As a practical 
statesman also he could not but see that the one chance 
of making English Catholicism cease to be local and 
provincial was by penetrating and commanding it by 
the mind which dwelt at the heart of Catholic Chris- 
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tendom. But the reality as he found it and as he used 
it was an ironical counterfeit of the ideal; and the 
marvellous thing in the correspondence now before us 
is that the ideal is nowhere, the ironical counterfeit 
everywhere, and it walks abroad naked and _ un- 
ashamed. We see propaganda sitting in council, its 
decisions anticipated, prejudiced, prejudged by its in- 
dividual members being got at, primed, and prepos- 
sessed. Weseetheold Pope, potent yet feeble, shrewd 
and humorous, obstinate and self-willed, yet easily sus- 
ceptible to influence by those about his person and in 
the secret of his character and foibles. We see the 
chamberlain, Monsignor Talbot, a willing and astute 
go between, avid of gossip, violent in his judgments 
and dislikes, jealous for the Papal autocracy, yet feel- 
ing the need of manipulating the autocrat in a very 
common human way, keeping his correspondent in- 
formed of all that passed at the Vatican, who came, 
who went, what was said, and whether doubted or 
believed, or how taken, very anxious to hear what was 
going on in England that he might put things in their 
proper light and proportions betore the pontifical pa- 
tient. Then we see his English correspondent, Man- 
ning himselt, playing many parts, always deft, pointed, 
impressive, full of schemes and suggestions, telling 
who helped and who hindered, how this bishop or that 
chapter was to be circumvented or induced to do 
things they did not mean todo. It is, under certain 
aspects, a deplorable correspondence, for it unfolds a 
tale of sordid backstairs intrigues, is full of hinted hates 
and unjustified suspicions, and the stratagems and poli- 
cies devised and followed by those who would use the 
authorities at the centre as instruments for effecting 
their own will at the circumference. I do not wonder 
that the successor of Manning has stigmatised the pub- 
lication ot the book which contains this correspondence 
as a crime. To one sitting in his seat and burdened 
with his responsibilities it could seem nothing else. 
But it can hardly be described as private correspond- 
ence ; on the contrary, the letters have all the value 
and function of public despatches. They were writ- 
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ten by men who were not simply friends, but officials 
in a great Church. They affected the policy of a 
famous court, they determined vexed ecclesiastical 
questions, and decided matters affecting the happiness, 
the status, the character of some eminent and many 
influential men. I do not see how they could have 
been suppressed if the biography was to have any 
veracity or historical value whatever. For here we 
see Manning at work on the Catholic revival, and are 
led to the sources of events which puzzled many, 
though they might be open secrets to the initiated. 
Mr. Purcell says: ‘‘ Monsignor Talbot played no mean 
part in the management of Catholic affairs in Eng- 
land.”” It was easy ‘‘ to a man of such infinite tact and 
skill as Manning to gain supreme influence over Mgr. 
Talbot. If Mgr. Talbot had the ear of the Pope, the 
tongue which spoke in whispers was not Talbot’s.’” 
Of course not; Talbot persuaded the Pope, Manning 
persuaded Talbot, and so the Papal policy which he 
carried out in England was, while nominally the Pope’s, 
yet really his own. 

2. Into the forms, incidents, and developments of 
this policy I will not enter, for to analyse and describe 
it would be a piece of work too utterly distasteful to 
be done justly or well. Any one who wants to know 
how chapters were counter-worked or superseded, 
how a coadjutor and designated successor to Wiseman 
was, in spite of powertul connections and the sanctions 
of order and custom, unseated and set aside by the 
direct act ot the Pope, or, as he himself, according to 
Manning, described it, ‘‘ Il colpo di stato di Dominid- 
dio’ ;> how bishops were sketched, discounted, out- 
witted ; how the Catholic press was handled and 
judged when unfriendly, and how the more important 
organs were got possession of and made to speak as 
the potent cardinal willed—such a one has but to study 
the correspondence now published, and he will see the 
whole system in operation. But there is one event too 
significant to be thus passed over—the treatment of 
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Newman and his Oxford scheme. Into the relations 
between the two men it is not necessary to enter. 
Their tempers were incompatible, their minds dis- 
similar, their characters different; in a word, they 
were so unlike as to be mutually unintelligible, with a 
sort of innate capability of inter-despising each other. 
This was intensified by the similarities of their histories, 
but the dissimilarities of their fortunes. If any one 
man was the cause of the movement to Rome, it was 
Newman. His logic made it seem to many inevitable ; 
and then with a proud but reluctant humility which, 
whatever we may think of his reasons, we can only 
admire, he bowed his own lordly head, and submitted 
to enter the Church of Rome by the lowliest door. 
And the places assigned him, and the duties laid upon 
him, were such as became his submission rather than 
his eminence. Manning followed six years later, and 
within fourteen years he was Archbishop of West- 
minster and head of the English Catholics, while New- 
man was to the chamberlain who had the ear of the 


Pope *‘ the most dangerous man in England,”’* a man 


é 


who had never ‘‘ acquired the Catholic instincts.’’’ 
Manning, too, thought him dangerous, the type of ‘‘a 
worldly Catholicism’’ which would ‘‘ have the world 
on its side,’’ he considered the friends who grew en- 
thusiastic over the ‘* Apologia’ as ‘‘ literally playing 
the fool,’’* and said ‘‘ the Anglicans regarded it asa 
plea for remaining as they are.’” 

But these are not the significant things. Almost as 
good a case could be made out against Newman tor 
his attitude to Manning as against Manning for his atti- 
tude to Newman. Neither shows well, especially 
when they fall into amenities of the feline order.’ 
What is significant is their alternative policies as to 
Oxford and the Universities. Newman proposed to 


ii, 318. 2 ii. 323, note. 3 ii. 206. 4 ii. 323. 

5 Newman ends his correspondence relative to proposed interview 
thus: ‘“‘I purpose to say seven Masses for your intention amid the 
difficulties and anxieties of your ecclesiastical duties.’” But Manning, 
not to be outdone in ironical inuendo, retorts: ‘‘I shall have great 
pleasure in saying one Mass every month for your intention during 
the present year.”’ 
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found a Catholic Hall or Oratory at Oxford, secured 
land for this purpose, and got the provisional approval 
of his ecclesiastical superior. He may have been 
guided by his instincts. He must have yearned for 
Oxford as the thirsty traveller for the well-watered 
oasis. There he had lived a life he could never for- 
get ; influence had there been his, and honour ; there 
he had found the friends who were bound to him by 
hoops of steel; his spirit had quickened theirs and 
they had quickened his spirit in return, making his 
blood run warmer and his pulse beat faster ; in asense, 
all his friendships, then and always, were made either 
in or through Oxtord. It was then, by a necessity of 
nature, interpreted by experience, that he turned to 
his old home, possessed of the feeling that where the 
passion of his life had been suffered, and its sacrifice 
accomplished, there, if only his Church would send 
him, he could most victoriously do the work of con- 
ciliation and conversion. And among the wise and 
powerful in his Church a cognate feeling prevailed. 
The Anglican converts had made obvious the need of 
English culture to the success of Catholicism in Eng- 
land. It was too alien, too toreign to flourish on our 
insular soil; it wanted the sentiment, the taste, the 
attitude to public and domestic questions ; in a word, 
the consciousness which made a man English, a person 
capable of understanding and being understood of the 
people. They felt, too, that the more public life and 
high careers in the State opened to their sons, the 
more was it necessary that they should be educated 
and disciplined in the schools and universities of the 
nation ; and they no doubt also believed that, in their 
freer and fuller contact with the centres of living 
thought, Catholicism would give while it got, and in- 
fluence all the more that it was being influenced. In- 
deed, considering the man they had, his name and his 
history, it seemed as if the very voice of God called 
them to go where he was ready to lead. 

But this was not the view of the man who was then 
shaping the public policy of Catholicism. The ques- 
tion rose in the last year of Wiseman’s life, indeed 
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only tour or five months betore his death, when the 
ruling mind was the mind that was to reign after him. 
Manning threw his whole weight into the opposition, 
used all his skill to defeat Newman. The comnion and 
characteristic method was pursued. Rome was fully 
informed ot Newman’s defects; his anti-Roman ten- 
dencies ; the danger of sending him to Oxford ; the 
danger of indulging those who wanted him to go; the 
certainty if he went that he would attract the sons of 
rich Catholics after him, and they would be “ protestan- 
tised,” ‘‘ de-catholicised,” in a word, made more Eng- 
lish and less Roman. Propaganda deliberated. Cardi- 
nal Reisach came and investigated ; was taken to Ox- 
ford, shown over the ground by an opponent of the 
scheme ; was taken to Birmingham, interviewed vari- 
ous persons, some young and quite inexperienced, but 
was not allowed to see Newman,' who complained that 
he ‘‘ who had certainly as great a claim as any one to 
have an opinion, had not been allowed to give one,”’ 
and so the well-informed Cardinal was sent off, while 
a following letter, vouched tor his competency, saying 
that he had seen and understood all that was going on 
in England. The affair ended in the only way possi- 
ble ; but what is even more significant to us than the 
method of the victors, is their reasons. They are 
reasons of alarm, of fear of both light and freedom. 
They imply the most amazing distrust of Catholicism, 
of its ability to hold its own in the face of a university 
which it does not itself control. There is no sense otf 
any special mission to the science and education, to the 
intellect and culture of England. There is no feeling 
that it is possible so to teach their youth as to enable 
them to brave the fierce light which the living aca- 
demic mind casts upon all creeds; or that it is better 
for a man to know what his opponent believes than to 
grow up in ignorance of it; or that the man who has 
not understood another Church has not believed his 
own. The reasons are all of the narrowest order, and 
where most emphasised, show the essential uncatholic- 
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ity of this Catholicism. It must be Roman; cannot 
be allowed to become English lest it cease to be papal. 
Yet a system which has no place in it for the most dis- 
tinctive and preservative characteristics of a people 
| and a state is the last system that can claim catholicity 
as its special attribute. 

3. The event that is by many considered the crown- 
ing success of Manning’s career is the part he played 
in the Vatican Council. That is a larger question than 
we can here discuss. But there are a few things that 
may be said concerning it. His advocacy of the Coun- 
cil and its decree was typical of his whole attitude ot 
mind. It epitomised, as it were, his intellectual and 
spiritual defects. His religion was more political than 
reasonable, more legal than ethical, more a creation of 
positive law than a thing of spirit and truth. Itshows, 
as almost nothing else did, the extraordinary limita- 
tions of his thought. He never saw the decree ot In- 
| fallibility as it seemed to other minds, more capable 
and more learned. He rather gloried that the ignorant 
and foolish had prevailed over the wise and prudent. 
Here he was, on the one side, a comparatively recent 
convert to Catholicism, no scholar in the proper sense 
of the term, no theologian, not well acquainted with 
the history of the Church or its thought, quite without 
the scientific spirit, or the ability to read with critical 
insight the events and torces which had created the 
Church he adorned; and with him a multitude of 
bishops from the more backward regions of Catholi- 
cism, though, of course, not unrelieved with some of 
another sort. And, on the other side, were a multi- 
tude of great scholars, learned theologians, lifelong 
devout Catholics who knew, as he did not, the genius, 
the career, the achievements, the possibilities, and the 
claims of Rome. And yet their differences never ap- 
pear for a moment to start within him a doubt of his 
position or policy ; and he goes forward, manceuvring 
in his own gay fashion as if the gravest and most tre- 
mendous of all possible questions could be settled in 
the same way as the affairs of his own diocese. And 
his alarmist pleas as to the need of arresting revolution 
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by the decree of Infallibility are exactly on the level of 
his arguments against going to Oxford alike in princi- 
ple and alike in policy. The thought or the religion 
that is afraid to go into the universities of a country 
will never convince its reason or command its con- 
science. The Church that expects to stop the revolu- 
tion by passing a decree which declares its head infalli- 
ble, is like the child who stands on his castle of sand 


and defies the tide to rise above the rampart he has 
built. 


VI. 


1. But his ite was not destined to end in the moment 
of victory. Nemesis had in store for him something 
more tragic yet better. The second period ot his 
Catholic life came, and with it came another mind and 
policy. His correspondent at Rome passed away ; 
the old Pope died, and another filled his place. With 
the changed men came changed relations in Italy and 
in England. A new spirit reigned at the Vatican, and 
the forces he had long commanded from Westminster 
began to break from his control. The change was sig- 
nified by the honor which came to Newman, connected 
with which is a tale we would rather not attempt to 
tell. But the effect on Manning was remarkable ; he 
became less Roman and more English. He threw 
himself with extraordinary energy and enthusiasm 
into public and social movements. He became more 
of a zealot in temperance, more of a social reformer, 
more of an English statesman, forward in every public 
question and work of beneficence. And he became 
jealous of the very power he had once so loved to in- 
voke and use, saying that ‘‘I hardly know in Rome a 
man high or low, who understands the condition of 
the Church in the British Empire.’’* And as there, 
so here. He complained that he was left alone, that 
‘* Catholics took no interest in Catholic affairs of a 
public character,’’*? that the Catholic clergy were 
“‘mischievously wanting’’ in attempts “ to share and 
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promote the civil life of the people,” that they failed 
because they did not take the work of preaching seri- 
ously, because they had in their midst a reaction against 
the popular use of ‘‘the Holy Scriptures,’’ because 
they had no ‘‘perception or consciousness” of the 
reality in the spiritual lite of England or the meaning 
of the fact that ‘‘all the great works of charity in Eng- 
land have had their beginning out of the Church,” 
because they laid too much stress on ‘‘ Sacramental- 
ism,’”’ priests being in ‘‘danger of becoming Mass- 
priests, or Sacrament-mongers,’’ because the clergy 
are too official and have the vanity and weakness of 
officialism, and because they are too controversial and 
forget the truth that ‘‘ destruction builds up nothing.”’' 
I have found his ‘‘ Hindrances to the Spread of Catholi- 
cism in England,’’ from which the above points are 
taken, impressive and pathetic reading. They were 
written in the summer of 1890, and show how the old 
man was feeling as he neared the end. The mind is 
more childlike, more wistful, more alive to natural 
good, less strenuous for ecclesiastical pre-eminence, 
full of the great conviction that the Church can con- 
quer only through the love and service of her sons. I 
am happy to find these notes standing where they do. 
They show that to the old man had come a saner and 
a nobler mind. He does not now rage at his own 
people as anti-Roman and anti-Papal; he speaks no 
more of infallibility, looks no more to Italy for light 
and salvation, but feels that Catholicism has much to 
learn of England, and must know and love her virtues 
better before she can hope to win her faith. We must 
not call the events that worked this change tragic ; 
rather let us say they were the truits of the Spirit of 
grace. 

2. The writing of this article has not been a pleasant 
task. Deep as is the difference which divides the 
writer from Manning and his Church, it would have 
been infinitely more agreeable to write of him in an- 
other strain. But the study of the documents pub- 
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lished in this book left him no option but to write as 
he has done, or not to write at all. He is grateful 
therefore to be able to strike at the end a note of cor- 
dial admiration. Manning was a vigorous administra- 
tor, a man of policies and methods, who was deter- 
mined to have work done in his own way ; but he was 
not always as careful as he ought to have been about 
the means he used. His early inclination to politics 
was a real expression of nature, for his aptitudes were 
for the service of the State rather than the Church, 
and he loved and served the Church as if it were a 
State. He had the ambition that place satisfied, and 
that could not be happy without place ; power he loved 
more than fame, and if he sometimes gained it by 
ignoble arts, he yet used it for more noble ends. He 
was a man success improved ; and when the tempta- 
tions which appealed to his lower instincts were re- 
moved, he showed in his age some of those finer quali- 
ties of nature and character which we miss in his 
strong and aggressive manhood. 

With the passing of Manning the time has come for 
gathering up the lessons of what is called the Oxford 
Movement and the Catholic Revival which it is said to 
have effected. That cannot be attempted here and 
now ; but one or two things are obvious enough. It 
has not done, at least as yet, for the Roman Catholic 
Church all that was either teared or hoped. It has 
made the English people kindlier to Catholics, but not 
to Roman Catholicism. For this the latter has itself 
greatly to blame. It did not know the time ot its visi- 
tation. It doubted where it ought to have believed, 
and believed where it ought to have doubted. It sac- 
rificed the Church to the Papacy, and lost England 
through its belief in Rome and its use of Roman meth- 
ods. This book is tull of evidence that a Catholicism 
seated at Rome, or, indeed, with a head localised any- 
where, can never again govern the world. To rule 
the Middie Ages was a relatively simple thing ; Europe, 
Southern and Western, was but a little place, homo- 
geneous, with all its parts easily reached, and all its 
forces so concentrated as to be easily controlled. But 
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the Christian world to-day is another matter; vast, 
populous, diversified, full of many minds, and all minds 
touched with a freedom that ecclesiastical authority 
cannot bind. Government of all from the centre has 
ceased to be possible : all that survives of it is appear- 
ance and makebelieve. For the centre must be got to 
do as the provinces require ; and so the authorities in 
the provinces negotiate and intrigue at the centre that 
their will may be done there, in order that what seems 
its will may be done with them. Then, the attitude of 
Catholicism to thought is a radical weakness. The 
less it can mingle with the world in the free marts of 
knowledge, the less will the world mind what it says. 
The authority that does not speak reasonable things 
reason will not hear. And Catholic thought taken as 
a whole is a peculiarly sectional thing, apologetical, 
polemical, standing outside the large movement of 
modern literature and science. Within Catholicism 
itself, then, there seems to us no promise of victory 
over the mind, or control over the destinies, of our 
people. But it is possible that forces outside her ranks 
may repeat by-and-by the story of fifty years ago. As 
the danger of the Low Church party was its affinity 
with Dissent, the danger of the High Church is its 
affinity with Rome ; and affinity has a trick of turning 
into identity. But one thing is certain, the English 
people are, and intend to remain, masters of their own 
religion in their own Churches, and they, and not the 
clergy, will be the arbiters of our destinies. Manning 
found the English Catholic laity too strong even for 
him, and in the other Churches the laity are—well, 
the English people, and in religion as in other things 
they have, when the need arises, a masterful way of 
settling matters according to their own mind. 


(Concluszon.) 
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S. FRANCIS DE SALES: -DOCTOR OF THE 
CHURCH.’ 


(Ln three parts.) 


Part I. 
HIS CHARACTER. 
From The Dublin Review, 1883. 

. Concesstonis Tituli Doctoris in honorem S. Franciset 
Salesii ( processus). Rome: Ex. Typ. S.C. de Pro- 
paganda Fide. 1877. 

2. Euvres Completes de Saint Francois de Sales. Paris: 
Blaise. 1821. 


. Vie de S. Francois de Sales. Par M. HamMon, Curé de 
Saint-Sulpice. 6° Edition. Paris: Lecoffre, Fils, 
et Cie. 1875. 


4. Two Sides to a Saint—S, Francts de Sales. By Rev. 
L Woo.sey Bacon. Macmillan’s Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1878.’ 


ON the 16th of November, 1877, by the Bull Dives 
tn Misericordié, Pius 1X. conferred on S. Francis de 
Sales the title of ‘‘ Doctor of the Church.’’ This im- 
portant declaration was made on a petition, originated 


1 We publish this article in response to request below.—Ep. 


Sr. JOSEPH’S SEMINARY, BALTIMORE, MD., 
February 25, 1896. 
Editor of CHRISTIAN LITERATURE: 

Some months ago ... my eye fell on Bacon’s 7wo Sides to a Saint, which 
was published in CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. At the beginning, in a foot-note, it 
is stated that Bacon’s essay is ‘‘unanswered, because unanswerable.” 

This rather bold assertion led me to write to the Rev. Dom Mackey, O.S.B., 
who lives at Annecy, France, where he has been devoting his time for upward 
of twenty years to the study of St. Francis de Sales and his works. In answer, 
Father Mackey sent me a reply to Bacon, written thirteen years ago, which 
appeared in the Dudiin Review. 

... It will be an act of justice to adead man’s memory, holy and dear to 
hundreds of millions, Catholic and Protestant alike, for you to publish Father 
Mackey’s essay... . 

Yours sincerely, 
J. R. SLATTERY. 


Published in CurisTiAN LireraturE, December, 1894-January, 
1895. 
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by Mgr. Magnin, Bishop of Annecy, with the Order 
of the Visitation, and supported by upwards of 600 
cardinals and bishops, fifty heads of religious orders, 
princes and people innumerable. The cause was most 
carefully scrutinized and weighed, and unanimously 
approved by the Congregation of Rites. Cardinal 
Bilio, the author of the Sy//abus, was the ‘* ponent,’’ or 
mover ; Monsignori Salvati and Caprara, ‘‘ Promoters 
of the Faith ;’’ the Advocate Alibrandi, who had filled 
the same enviable office for the Doctorate of S. Alphon- 
sus, was ‘‘ Patron of the Cause.’’ In a folio of some 
400 pages, the last named has given us :—1. The text 
ot the Bull and Decree; 2. An account of the works 
and doctrine of the Saint ; 3. The signature of those 
who supported the petition, with many of the actual 
postulata; 4. The objections of the Promoters of the 
Faith, and his own answers, as patronus. The book 
also contains portions, hitherto unedited, of S. Fran- 
cis’s ‘‘ Controversies.’’ The whole forms a magnifi- 
cent justification ot the new title, and we commend it 
to the attention of those who, ignorant of the process 
which had been going on for seven years, and perhaps 
unaware of the extent of S. Francis’s influence in the 
Church, were somewhat surprised by the decree. And, 
indeed, while this authoritative decision demands the 
acquiescence of all faithful Catholics, it at the same 
time provokes a strong desire to know the reasons 
which moved the Holy Father to give it. Our object 
is to supply this information; to exhibit the nature 
and eminence of that doctrine which has deserved so 
high a distinction. It may be well to say, first, what 
is signified in the style of the Church by this title, 
Doctor. It denotes one, whose writings may be 
quoted, not only privately, but publicly in the schools, 
with full authority as representing the mind of the 
Church. For this, of course, an extraordinary degree 
of acquired or intused spiritual science is requisite, but 
it is clear, as indeed the case of S. Alphonsus has 
shown, that antiquity, and the use of one of the Church 
languages, and various other conditions which have 
sometimes been supposed necessary for the title, are 
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merely accidental. chee sense of the Church is fully 
expressed in the Bull : 


For although antiquity alone makes *dzstznzuzshed those holy doc- 
tors who flourished in the first ages of the Church, and their works 
have the ornament of the Greek or Latin tongue, still the thing most 
important, and indeed absolutely necessary for this office is, that 
celestial doctrine should appear 27 w7z¢t2ig¢s beyond common measure 

. such as, by fulness and variety of argument, as by splendours 
surrounded, may pervade the whole body of the Church with a new 
light. 


Leo XII. tells us that zrztings are required that her 
doctors may ‘‘ continue, even when dead, to teach the 
faithtul of Christ.’’' 

The qualifications of doctor are more technically 
summed up by Benedict XIV.:—4muinens doctrina, in- 
signis sanctitas, acclaratio summi Pontificts, aut Concilii 
Generalis—Eminent doctrine, distinguished sanctity, 
legitimate conferring of title? T he Bull itself fulfils 
the last condition, and also contains both the assertion 
and the proof of the eminence in doctrine. It first 
gives the extrinsic proof from his “ reputation, great 
during life, but most great after death :”— 


For that the doctrine of S. Francis, while living, was held in great 
esteem may be gathered from this, that of all the strenuous defenders 
of Catholic faith living at that time, Clement VIII., of sacred memory, 
chose out the Provost of Geneva to go to visit Theodore Beza, the 
chief upholder of the Calvinist plague The esteem enjoyed 
by the holy Bishop is no less shown forth in that Paul V when 
the celebrated discussion, De Awxzlizs, was proceeding at Rome, 
willed that the opinion of this holy prelate should be asked, and, fol- 
lowing his advice, decided that this most subtle and dangerous ques- 
tion, long and too bitterly agitated, should be set at rest by imposing 
silence on the parties. Again, if the letters written by him to many 
persons are considered, it will be evident that Francis was by many 
consulted on questions of faith and practice . ... like one ot the 
greatest among the old fathers (ad zustar gravissimorum inter 
veteres Ecclesia patres);... . and that his influence was so great 
with Popes, princes, magistrates, and clergy, that by his zeal, ex- 
hortations, and advice, countries were purged from heresy, Catholic 
worship restored, and religion extended. 

This opinion of his excelling doctrine was, after his death, not 
lessened, but greatly i increased. Alexander VII. of sacred memory, 
in the Bull of Canonization (1665), declared Francis de Sales “‘ cele- 
brated in doctrine, admirable in sanctity, the remedy and protection of 


1 Decree making S. Peter Damian Dcctor of the Church. 
2 “* De Serv. Dei Beatif.,’’ 1. iv. p. 2. 
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his age against heresies.”?.... Nor differs from this what he said 
in aletter to the nuns of the Visitation at Annecy (1666), that ‘‘ his 
virtue and wisdom widely pervaded the whole Christian World,’ 
that he himself considered ‘‘ his doctrine as quite divine,’ and had 
chosen Francis ‘‘ as the chief guide and master of his life.’? Clement 
IX. says that ‘‘ by his magnificent (fr@clarzssimzs) works he made a 
pious armoury for the benefit of souls.’’ Benedict X1V. did not hesi- 
tate to declare that his books were written with ‘‘ science divinely 
acquired ;’’ he solved difficult questions on his authority, and called 
him “ the most wise director of souls.’ 

We have many testimonies to add to this magnifi- 
cent tribute of praise ; but while we have thought well 
to give this one authoritative proof of the emnens doc- 
trina, we must now vindicate the zusignis sanctitas of 
Francis de Sales. This i is, of course, abundantly certi- 
fied to faithful Catholics by the Bull of Canonization ; 
still the attacks of enemies have become so much more 
fierce as S. Francis’s honour and influence have in- 
creased, that it becomes necessary to make a distinct 
defence on certain parts of his life and character. 
Rightly is holiness required for moral teaching, espe- 
cially in a writer like S. Francis, whose every word is 
practical. Even to Our Blessed Lord’s teaching it 
was His life that gave power—“ Jesus began to do 
and to teach.” If Francis was not able to carry out 
his doctrines into practice, if he was either a hypocrite 
or a fanatic, his works had better have remained un- 
written ; they serve only to countenance the calumny, 
that virtue is a name, or above the powers of man. 
We have singled out the most recent and perhaps the 

most virulent of these attacks. It is directed almost 
entirely and professedly against the Ritualists, who, 
trying to steer their usual middle course, have de- 
served the contempt of Catholics by disfiguring the 
character and truncating the works of the “Saint. and 
still more angered the Low Church party among them- 
selves. To the ‘lowest’? degree of this party the 
writer of the article we refer to, the Rev. Leonard 
Woolsey Bacon, seems to belong. In Macmillan’s 
Magazine for September, 1878, he brings together, 
under the title, ‘‘ Two Sides to a Saint,’’ all that even 
spite can say, with any pretence to truth, against 
S. Francis. We suppose that credit must be given 
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him for honesty of purpose; and we notice that he 
has recently directed his clever and facile pen against 
that monstrous imposition, the American Bible Society. 
But here all praise must stop. His ignorance of the 
subject on which he writes is only equalled by the un- 
scrupulousness with which he sacrifices truth and 
charity to support a false and foregone conclusion, 
sometimes simply to construct a smart sentence. We 
are quite aware that we have still to justify this state- 
ment, but we make it beforehand because the power 
of this article to mislead has been strongly proved by 
the fact that two so-called Catholics have already pub- 
lished bitter attacks against the Saint on the authority 
of this author. Indeed, he writes with a speciousness 
and easy assurance which might well make even true 
Catholics uneasy, having, perhaps, only an @ priori 
conviction and general impression to oppose to his 
categorical statements and flowing narrative. For this 
reason, we begin by begging our readers to dismiss all 
fear that they may have to lower, by even a hair’s 
breadth, their estimation of the Saint. We undertake, 
without art, without any tricks of style or appeals to 
the imagination—such as form the staple of Mr. Bacon’s 
romance, written for the most indolent and superficial 
class of magazine readers—to overthrow entirely his 
structure of misrepresentation and calumny. We will 
use no other materials than those which he trium- 
phantly allows us—S. Francis’s own words, and the 
statements of approved biographers. 

His fundamental and irremediable error is the Prot- 
estant notion of a Saint. S. Paul speaks of a certain 
kind ot man ‘‘ who cannot discern what is of the Spirit 
of God ; for it is foolishness to him.’’’ To such the 
most correct and most moderate statements are ex- 
travagances, and, pre-convinced, he opens Catholic 
books merely to find details. All facts have but one 
meaning. o such men, S. Francis, atter the descrip- 
tion whether true or talse, of his early piety, remains 
““a solemn little prig’” (p. 385); his zeal tor souls is 


ty Cor. ti. 14 
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only personal ambition (p. 400) ; his supernatural dis- 
cretion, and making himself all to all are only a “‘ prac- 
tical shrewdness,” ‘‘a taste and talent for diplomacy 
of the sort that approaches intrigue,’’ or, in the case 
of women, ‘‘a sort of coquetry ;” in a word, his sanc- 
tity is only “ sanctimony’”’ (pp. 385-6). But Mr. Bacon 
goes much further than this; and, while professing 
merely to remove ‘‘ some rays of the halo which en- 
velopes him,”’ he really presents him as an object of 
scorn and hatred. He says (p. 388) :—“ If a document 
nearly as scandalous as the letter above quoted had 
been produced in a recent cause célébre, in which the 
character of one of the most famous of modern preach- 
ers was at issue, it would have gone hardly with him 
betore the jury.’’ And (p. 402) :—‘‘ One tires of see- 
ing this adroit and courtier-like fanatic, with his 
duplicity and cold-blooded cruelty . . . . recommend- 
ed . as ‘a model of Christian saintliness.’’’ And 
he speaks, on the same page, of “ the ferocious and 
perfidious dragonades by which he extinguished Chris- 
tian light and liberty.”’ 

Beginning in this spirit, it is a mere chance where 
he goes astray ; and he would continue to maintain 
the same thesis even if torced to admit that the par- 
ticular proofs which he had selected were incorrect. 
We must content ourselves with appealing to an un- 
prejudiced tribunal, and with exposing the falseness of 
the definite charges. Our first duty is to settle the 
authorities. Mr. Bacon refers to S. Francis’s letters, 
and to the authentic life by Charles Augustus de Sales, 
nephew of the Saint ; and of course we admit all that 
he can prove from such sources. But his real and 
chiet authors are Gaberel, the Protestant historian ot 
Geneva, and, among Catholics, Marsollier and Loyau 
d’Amboise. He condemns himsell at the outset, before 
all competent judges, by ignoring the standard life of 
S. Francis de Sales, by M. Hamon, curé of S. Sulpice, 
which is named at the head of our article. It had 
reached its sixth edition in 1875, three years before 
Mr. Bacon wrote, and is entirely founded on original 
letters and the sworn depositions of eye-witnesses. 
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Mr. Bacon is evidently quite ignorant of the existence 
of this great work. Our readers must not suppose 
that we are unable to defend our Saint even by the 
witnesses Mr. Bacon brings torward himself ; but it is 
not worth while to delay over hearsay evidence or 
personal opinions when we have suitable eye-witnesses. 
We need say nothing of the hostile and mendacious 
Gaberel, because Mr. Bacon, though really following 
him in every point, professes to rest his case on Catho- 
lic authorities. But we must quote M. Hamon’s opin- 
ion of these latter, premising that, while S. Francis 
died in 1622, Marsollier did not write till 1700, after 
some twelve biographies of the Saint had appeared, 
and d’Amboise not till 1833. In his “ Introduction,” 
Hamon calls the tormer ‘‘ perhaps the most unfaithful 
ol biographers ;” and he gives ina note the following 
justification of this opinion :— 

James Marsollier, Canon-Regular of Uzes, persuaded these canons 
to ask for secularization from the Holy See. The journeys and cor- 
responden ce about this matter required money, and to get it he wrote 
the life of the Abbé de Rancé, a life so filled with errors that it is 
forbidden in all monasteries of La Trappe. We know not whether 
the same motive guided his pen in the composition of the life of 
S. Francis ; but what we do know is, that instead of consulting the 
monuments of history he generally consulted his own imagination, 
as if he had meant to compose a romance. For example, he never 
quotes but two authors—Augustus de Sales and Cotolandi, designating 
the latter ‘‘ anonymous The first is generally quoted wrong. The 


second composed in 1687 an historical romance rather than ‘a life of 
the Bishop of Geneva ; and Marsollier boldly copies all his fables. 


Hamon proceeds to give a list of thirty of his prin- 
cipal errors, “ a list,’’ he says, ‘‘ which it would be easy 
to augment.” This lite was dedicated to Madame de 
Maintenon, and would seem to be framed to corre- 
spond with many of the false ideas of that day. The 
sweet and simple character of the Saint becomes quite 
distorted and subtilized, and is buried under /a folt- 
tique. The last paragraph of the third book seems to 
strike the keynote of the work—a note sadly out of 
harmony with one’s idea of a Saint’s lite, but quite in 
accord with the views of the age of Louis Quatorze— 
‘‘ When policy is supported by piety it can effect every- 
thing. We have just seen an example of it in the con- 
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version of the Chablais. It will be followed by many 
which will appear in the course of this history.” 

This man is called, torsooth, “ the most authoritative 
of the Saint’s biographers.’’ All that Hamon has to 
say of Loyau d’Amboise is contained in a note to the 
same “ Introduction.”” We italicise one important 
passage, reminding our readers that it was written 
years before Mr. Bacon’s article appeared :— 


We do not mention the life of S. Francis by Loyaud’Amboise. .... 
It is even worse than the work of Marsollier and Cotolandi..... 
From p. 41 to p. 49, he details the loves of S Francis de Sales and 
Mdlle. de Végy, a ridiculous story of which he is the first au- 


thor The whole of this life is a phenomenon of eccentrici- 
ties. 


Coming now to the substance of the article, we find, 
as the first proof of a general charge of duplicity, that 
Francis, having engaged and reciprocated the affection 
of a young lady peifidiously abandoned her in order 
to accept the provostship of Geneva, which he had 
meanwhile secretly secured. We have just seen the 
whole authority there is for this ‘‘ ridiculous story.” 


Marsollier makes him appear a little weak in express- 
ing his determination not to marry, but says distinctly 
that the young Count gave the lady no encouragement 
whatever, and only incurred his father’s reproaches 
for what appeared his unreasonable coldness. Hesays 
also, and d’Amboise repeats, that the provostship was 
procured by his cousin, entirely without his knowl- 
edge, as probably the only means of inducing M. de 
Boisy’ to consent to his son’s giving up the brilliant 
secular career before him, and was accepted most re- 
luctantly by Francis, trom the same motive. Far from 
desiring it, he positively refused to accept with it the 
dignity ot Senator of Savoy, which was offered to 
him. This reluctance and refusal were of a piece with 
his whole life. He was without ambition. The coad- 
jutorship and bishopric of Geneva were simply forced 
upon him, and he retused such dignities as the Cardi- 
nalate and the See of Paris. Francis’s state of mind 


1 This was the true name of S. Francis’s father. Marsollier always 
incorrectly calls him M. de Sales. 
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and course of action are fairly epitomized from M. 
Hamon, in the Zad/e¢t ot March 13, 1880, and exhibit a 
perfect union of prudence and simplicity in a most 
dificult position. The telling bit of Mr. Bacon’s 
special-pleading here,—*‘ his mother, with her woman’s 
heart, pleading tenderly for the forsaken girl,’’ and 
reproaching her son for his dishonourable conduct, 
falls particularly flat on those who know that she had 
almost worshipped her son from his babyhood, tour 
months earlier given her maternal approval ot his holy 
design, and actually prepared the ecclesiastical dress 
for him against the day of his father’s consent. 

We may take together the charges of levity and 
coquetry, and also of duplicity in the Saint’s relations 
with women. Mr. Bacon is good enough to say: 
‘“‘ Francis, in very trying circumstances, proved him- 
self as pure as the average of Protestant ministers, and 
that is high praise.’”” We thank him for expressing 
this conclusion, because he would seem to insinuate a 
very different one. But how can we expect this man 
to understand the pure, single-minded love of God 
with which S. Francis joined his soul to that of S. Jane 
Frances, and trained her for their mutual work for 
their Master? He loved her, indeed, with both a 
natural and a supernatural affection, and was not afraid 
to express either the one or the other, in their proper 
relations ; but the lower was raised and sublimed by 
the higher, and these two Saints on earth were “‘as 
the Angels of God.’’ So with other women, whose 
souls he loved, and whom he helped according to their 
necessities, as being their father, and, as he said, ‘* not 
the bishop of men only.’’ If Mr. Bacon would trace 
out in his life, from youth to age, the history of the 
precautions he took against even the most distant ap- 
proaches of sensuality, his three days’ fast in each 
week, his hair-shirt, his temperance, his guard of the 
senses, his continual watching and incessant prayer ;— 
if he would read, in the early pages of the “* Esprit,” 
the strict rules which he laid down for his conduct in 
necessary intercourse with women, so as to avoid not 
only temptation, but even the chance of scandal, Mr. 
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Bacon would not have dared to make his contemptible 
remarks. On two occasions, indeed, he was placed 
suddenly in the fieriest heat of temptation ; but it will 
be seen at once, from the accounts either in Hamon or 
Marsollier, that these were quite unavoidable, and 
became for him the very triumphs of chastity. Mr. 
Bacon censures the Saint for addressing a young lady 
as ‘* dearest girl of my heart.” The original is, “ ma 
tres chére fille de mon ceur,”’ and the dishonesty is the 
greater here because he professes to quote the Ritual- 
istic translation, which is, correctly enough, ‘‘ Very 
dear child of my heart.”” Asthe Zad/et says (7b.), ‘* We 
fail to see any impropriety in these words of a vener- 
able bishop of fifty-one to his spiritual daughter.’’ As 
to the “clandestine correspondence’ with S. Jane 
Frances, here is the case. She had had a well-mean- 
ing, but very indiscreet director, who had made her 
promise, intending to prevent scruples and anxiety, to 
manifest her conscience to no one but himself. Stich 
a promise could not bind her, when producing, as it 
did, a far greater disquiet. This was the subject of a 
confidential letter. It was necessary to observe abso- 
lute secrecy, and it was quite justifiable so to tone the 
letter which the Confessor expected to see, as not to 
let him think it was written with design. ‘‘ Still,” 
continues the Saint, in a passage which Mr. Bacon is 
careful to suppress—‘ still | have written it with all 
truth and sincerity, and I should always do so, but not 
with so much liberty as this.” 

We now take those charges of treachery, violence, 
cruelty, and bribery, in the conversion of the Chablais, 
which form the substance, and by far the largest part, 
of Mr. Bacon’s invective. Naturally S. Francis’s chief 
glory produces the fiercest attacks. We will devote 
to this question the rest of our paper. 

The Mission of S. Francis in the Chablais is faith- 
fully and fully described by Hamon. When we con- 
sider the completeness, and rapidity, and stability of 
its success, its almost insurmountable obstacles, the 
magnificent display of Apostolic virtue, which, with- 
out miracles, and without external pressure, subdued 
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the bitterest hostility and most inveterate prejudice, 
we can scarcely be wrong in calling it the greatest 
event of its kind in the annals of the Church since the 
days of the Apostles. It lasted four years, beginning 
on the Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, September 
14th, 1594; but to understand the state of things at 
this date, we must go back to 1536. 

In that year, the Bernese, taking advantage of a rup- 
ture between France and Savoy, treacherously, and 
without declaring war, entered the territory of the 
latter power, occupying Gex, and that part of the 
province of the Chablais which lies on the west of the 
river Drance, divided into the bailiwicks of Thonon, 
Ternier, and Gaillard. Of these, Thonon, containing 
the town of the same name, the capital of the Chablais, 
was by much the most populous and important, and 
was the chief scene of S. Francis’s personal labours, 
though the whole district came under his influence. 

During a few weeks the usurpers allowed the exer- 
cise of the Catholic religion ; but after a great tumult 
in Thonon, excited by the determined opposition of 
the people to the sermons of the heretical ministers, 
they strictly forbade it, drove out the priests and re- 
ligious, sold or demolished nearly all the churches, 
broke the crosses, and bells, and images—in a word, 
committed all the excesses usual with the self-styled 
reformers, such as had been committed in Geneva by 
the Bernese the year before. In 1564 Savoy recov- 
ered power and prestige by the victories of Emmanuel- 
Philibert, and succeeded in peacefully regaining pos- 
session of Thonon and Ternier, on condition of main- 
taining the Protestant religion there. This condition 
was faithfully observed for twenty-five years. But in 
1589, the city of Geneva, now grown powerful, joined 
with the Bernese to take advantage again of the troubles 
of Savoy, and re-occupied the two bailiwicks. They 
were quickly driven out by Charles-Emmanuel, son of 
the last-named Duke, who thus recovered his ancestral 
dominions, freed from the condition of maintaining the 
Protestant religion, not only by the perfidy of the 
other party to the contract, but also by a formal treaty. 
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This was the treaty of Nyon, concluded the same year, 
1589, not with Geneva, which he did not recognize at 
all, but with the Bernese, in which it was stipulated 
that the Catholic religion should be free everywhere, 
while Calvinism should be tolerated only in three 
places, of which it was expressly pes aeree (Article 4)' 
that Thonon should not be one. We are not aware 
whether the treaty of 1564 was also signed at Nyon, 
but this one o/ 1589, of quite a different nature, is the 
treaty of Nyon, which both the Bernese and S. Francis 
refer to on various occasions. Even, however, had 
they been of the same tenor, it would not affect the 
real state of the case. The treaty of 1589 was scarcely 
made when the Calvinists, excited by France, invaded 
the Chablais again, and a desultory war ensued, lasting 
till 1593, ruining the miserable country, but ending 
with this advantage, that by the articles of a ¢ruce 
(Oct. 1593) the Duke received unconditional possession 
of the districts of Thonon and Ternier, not renouncing 
his right to Gaillard, which he soon atterwards gained, 
or Gex, which ultimately came into the possession of 
France. Under this truce S. Francis was sent, as will 
be amply proved from the quotations we are about to 
make. And we have S. Francis’s express statement, 
in his letter to Clement VIIL. (Lettres, i. 49) :— 


Charles-Emmanuel, in the very instant of the beginning of the 
truce, the state of things being hardly settled (redus vx stantibus), 
feeling himself delivered from the unjust condition, immediately 
asks the bishop, my predecessor, to send preachers. 


We see, then, the worthlessness of Mr. Bacon’s state- 
ment, that in 1594 the treaty of Nyon, which he igno- 
rantly confounds with the treaty of 1564, was “ re- 
affirmed.” And with this we dismiss the accusation of 
“* perfidious disregard of treaties.”’ 


1 See ‘‘ Opuscules,”’ p. 88, and ‘‘ Lettres Inédites,’’ No. 43, note. 
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WILLIAM SANDAY. 


BY J. VERNON BARTLET, M.A,., MANSFIELD COLLEGE, 
OXFORD. 


From The Expository Times (Edinburgh), February, 1896. 
({u two parts.) 
I. 


IT sometimes happens that there exists a surprising 
contrast between a man’s standing in the eyes of his 
own university and of a small circle of readers, and his 
reputation with the outside public. So was it with the 
late Dr. Hort, whose unique services in connexion with 
the text of the New Testament did not avail to make 
him really known. So, too, has it been until quite re- 
cently with Dr. Sanday. It is not as though either had 
lived as the mere scholar; in both the man has shone 
out continually, at once radiating and evoking personal 
sympathy to a rare degree. The reason must be 
sought rather in the select quality of their workman- 
ship, which, whether in the classic vigour of its method 
or in its dispassionate passion for truth and nothing 
else, was ill-adapted to appeal to the common craving 
for quick and confident conclusions or to the taste 
for crude and premature apologetics. The fact is that 
they, as few other English theologians, were a full gen- 
eration ahead of their time both in perception of the 
real problems and of the only methods that could secure 
anything like abiding solutions. Like wise master 
builders they were building slowly, for they meant to 
build exceeding sure. 

But, happily, the last few years have seen a marked 
change as regards Professor Sanday’s status in the 
country. Not only has his Bampton Lecture (1893) 
brought his name before a wider circle, but he has been 
otherwise addressing himself directly to thoughtful 
Christians at large, notably in his Oracles of God (1891) 
and Zwo Present-Day Questions (1. Biblical Criticism ; 
2. The Social Movement : 1892). And now the recent 
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publication of his fine contribution to the elucidation of 
the Romans, in Messrs. T. & T. Clark’s new series of 
Biblical Commentaries,’ will surely be awakening in 
many more the desire to know something of an author 
so mature and so fair-minded. To meet this need, and 
incidentally to promote the spread of the spirit and 
principles of study which he represents, the following 
notes have been put together, with no little diffidence, 
by one who has enjoyed the benefit of his personal in- 
struction and aid. 

The bare external events of the scholar’s life are sel- 
dom of much moment, save as enabling readers to con- 
nect his published works with certain stages in his 
career. I select, then, those which tend most to show 
the training and spheres of labour through which the 
subject of this sketch has passed. Born in the vicinity 
of Nottingham on ist August, 1843, William Sanday 
received his earlier education at Repton under one 
whom he held very dear, the late Dr. Pears. On going 
up to Oxford, he first entered asa commoner at Balliol, 
in the days when Archdeacon Palmer was tutor there ; 
but ere long migrated as a scholar to Corpus, whence 
he graduated with a First in Lit. Hum. in 1866. In 
the same year he became Fellow of Trinity, and soon 
after was ordained, his earliest charge being a ‘ lec- 
tureship’ at St. Nicholas, Abingdon (1871-72). The 
first traces of his work are to be found in the Academy 
(vols. ii., iii.), to which he contributed an able review 
of Keim’s Yesu von Nazara. Authorship came very 
early—but not too early—when in 1872, the year in 
which he left Oxford fora country parish, he published 
a work entitled Zhe Authorship and Historical Character 
of the Fourth Gospel, considered in reference to the Contents 
of the Gospel itself. The maturity of this first essay is 
proved by the simple fact that it now commands more 
than twice its published price. It was followed early 
in 1876 by The Gospels in the Second Century, an Examt- 


1 The International Critical Commentary: Romans. By W. 
Sanday, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford ; and Rev. A. C. Headlam, M.A., Fellow of Ail 
Souls College, Oxford, Edinburgh, 1895, price 12s. 
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nation of the critical part of a work entitled ‘ Supernatural 
Religion.’ About the same time he relinquished the 
charge of Barton-on-the-Heath, in Warwickshire, to 
become Principal of Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham, 
an office which he held till his return to Oxford as 
Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in 1883. During 
this period he was a select preacher at Cambridge 
(1880), wrote on ‘ Romans’ and ‘ Galatians’ in Bishop 
Ellicott’s School Commentary, and had a hand in a Vari- 
orum Edition of the New Testament which appeared 
in several forms. His Inaugural Lecture in 1883, on 
‘ The Study of the New Testament: its Present Posi- 
tion and some of its Problems ’—still a most valuable 
vade mecum to serious students--made clear to all how 
large was his ideal of the academic study of the Bible, 
and how many-sided were his own qualifications for his 
new post. Since then, while confining his ordinary 
professorial lectures to Romans taken in relation with 
its author’s general theological position, and to Textual 
Criticism as applied to the New Testament, he has pur- 
sued a varied activity second to that of no living theo- 
logical teacher of our day. A large part of this can 
never be told, being in fact of the nature of personal 
advice and encouragement, whether as tutor’ or friend, 
to a large number of youngermen. Subtract this quiet 
influence from the theological work done in Oxford 
during the last decade, and we should indeed be the 
poorer to a degree which it is hard to measure. But 
looking at his published works alone, everi as recorded 
in the appended Bibliography, we are justified in say- 
ing that in quantity, variety, and above all, quality, 
they form a contribution to the ‘true religion and 
sound learning’ of our day, of which his friends at 
least may well be as proud as they are thankful. They 
have ground also for the cheerful assurance that the 
future will be as the past, only more fruitful in service 
to the world that lies beyond direct personal contact. 
For invaluable as have been the years in which Dr. 


It must be borne in mind that Professor Sanday has, until last 
term, discharged the double duties of University Professor and of 
theological Tutor to Exeter and Trinity Colleges. 
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Sanday was, as tutor, shaping men in sound methods 
of study, still the strain involved was too great to last 
much longer without grave risk to the teacher and to 
theology at large. Hence, to many, the change in- 
volved in his translation to a chair that now makes his 
duties less onerous, appears to be most timely. Nor 
does it mean any abrupt cessation in the education by 
personal contact, which still continues in the form of 
weekly Seminars, or meetings for co-operative study 
by advanced students, under the presidency of the new 
Margaret Professor of Divinity. 

But what, it may be asked, are the qualities of Dr. 
Sanday’s works which make them so eagerly welcomed 
in circles of ever-growing dimensions? And what are 
the directions in which his further researches may be 
expected to lie? 

In order to answer these questions, we must enter 
on the delicate task of giving some appreciation of his 
handiwork as it already lies open to view ; and this is 
a duty which, attractive as it is, the prentice eye can- 
not but feel hesitation in essaying. Yet strong in the 
assurance of indulgence beforehand, should the subject 
of this temerarious inquiry cast his glance over these 
lines, the present writer must do fro bono publico what 
in him lies, subject only to a ‘ self-denying ordinance’ 
in the matter of praise, as also of all that befits the inner 
closet rather thanthe housetop. As to criticism—well, 
if one had any worthy the name, it would be just on 
this that he might most rely for forgiveness at the 
hands of a benefactor’s outraged modesty. 

1. A lover of safe paths may here make a judicious 
start by drawing upon Dr. Sanday’s own words under 
circumstances which form a distant parallel to the 
present. 

In one of those fine estimates of others which reveal 
so much of his own inmost spirit, Professor Sanday 
once summed up the features that went to make Bishop 
Lightfoot’s strength. ‘I should be disposed,’ he 
writes,’ ‘ to say that the place which Bishop Lightfoot 


1 Expositor (third series), vol. iv. 13. 
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holds was due not only to the possession, but to his 
very remarkable balance and combination, of a number 
of distinct excellences—exactness of scholarship, width 
of erudition, scientific method, sobriety of judgment, 
lucidity of style.’ One could hardly wish for better 
heads fora discourse on the writer’s own rare combina- 
tion of qualities ; and indeed most of the paragraphs in 
which he expands his heads would be equally applicable 
to himself. Even the early maturity, * both in style 
and matter,’ which he notes in Lightfoot’s first real lit- 
erary venture, may be claimed for his own ‘ firstling,’ 
published ere he had reached his thirtieth year. 

To take scientific method first. What a strong grasp 
of the necessity and virtue of rigorous method, as re- 
gards all that is literary or historical, is revealed in the 
preface to that essay, on the Authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. ‘ There is,’ he declares, * no limit to the effi- 
cacy of scientific method, if it is but faithfully and per- 
sistently applied.” Evidence, no doubt, is not always 
sufficient to warrant a final judgment. But yet ‘a rea- 
sonable man will inquire ow far the record is defec- 
tive, what portions of the problem are insoluble, what 
conclusions are probable,’ etc. While, ‘ until the facts 
of history and criticism are accurately determined, 
speculative systems are but castles in the air.’ These 
are healthy words to-day ; but they were yet more 
timely when they were written nearly twenty-four 
years ago. Nor must it be thought that years have 
brought scepticism as to the possibilities of scientific 
method within its own proper sphere. Writing of so 
baffling a subject as the ‘ Synoptic Problem,’ he was 
able only two years ago to say:’‘it must not be 
thought that I despair of a solution. I greatly hope 
that before very long a sustained and combined 
effort . . . may be able to grapple at close quarters 
with the difficulties, and wring from them a better re- 
sult than has been obtained hitherto.’ Of course no 
one is better aware than our author that there are 
truths—the fundamental re/zgzous intuitions, the ultimate 


1 Inspiration (Bampton Lecture, 1893), p. 282. 
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objects of ‘ faith ’—such as cannot be brought to the 
test of scientific method ; and that these must inevita- 
bly affect our judgments even in the historic sphere 
within which science proper moves. For ‘there is no 
question that touches, directly or indirectly, on the 
moral and spiritual nature of man that can be settled 
by the bare reason’ '—the scientific intellect. ‘ But 
though impartiality, in the strict sense, is not to be 
had, there is another condition that may be rightly de- 
manded—resolute honesty.’ And it is safe to affirm 
that of all those who have written as Christian believ- 
ers, no one in our day has more nobly maintained a 
character for such honesty, the candour that puts truth 
first, than the author of the words just quoted. He 
has ever held that criticism may be good, bad, or in- 
different ; but that, in any case, criticism is to be set 
right only by a criticism more scientific, z.e¢. more sen- 
sitively alive to all the facts of the case. 

In what has just been said we have already shown a 
second of the features noticed in Lightfoot, sobriety of 
judgment, to be equally present in hisadmirer. But as 
a practical proof of the same fact it may be affirmed 
that there is probably no living scholar who has pub- 
lished anything like as much on similar matters of criti- 
cism and has had to rue so few false steps. And this 
is not for the cause which so often operates, namely, 
that having once taken a step a writer is unable to re- 
consider the evidence afresh on its own merits. The 
reason with him is rather that he has thoroughly 
weighed a// the available evidence with an open mind 
to begin with ; so that, where another conclusion wins 
him later on, it is in virtue of a real change in the bal- 
ance of the pertinent data. 

And this leads naturally to a third feature, width of 
erudition. Anyone who reads his Inaugural Lecture, 
already referred to, will be convinced of this point. 
But it is only by following his writings as a whole, the 
fugitive and occasional,’ as well as his more elaborate 


1 Gospels in the Second Century, Preface, x. 

2 I need cite only one, the sermon entitled ‘ The Example of a Chris- 
tian Scholar, with some Remarks on the State of Learning in Oxford’ 
(Oxford, 1889). 
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essays (such as those in the pages of Studia Biblica, the 

Expositor, or the Guardian), that one gets any adequate 

notion of the breadth and well-digested nature of his 

reading. In his hands theology shows her queenly 

position by permanently keeping the other sciences 

under contribution. Nor is he ever ‘ amateurish’ in 

his use of ancillary sciences: he masters their princi- | 
ples before he attempts to serve himself tothem. He} 
knows when he knows, and when he does not; and is 

never happier than when referring to some specialist 

for up-to. date information, and gracefully acknowledg- 

ing the value of co-operation in the Republic of Let- 

ters. No man has more cordially greeted Professor 

Ramsay’s use of the wealth of classical archzology (in 

the largest sense of the term) in the illustration of the 

Acts and of early Church History. And while naming 

the latter subject, one may express the opinion that no 

one in England is fitter to lecture on the first three 

centuries and to advance the bounds of science here 

also. 

In his paper on Lightfoot, Dr. Sanday took occasion 
to lament the relative inferiority of Oxford to Cam- 
bridge in point of exactitude in sacred scholarship. I 
doubt not the truth of the comparison when it was 
made. But one would be rather surprised to hear that 
it holds equally true to-day. And towards this change 
of balance, Dr. Sanday’s friends at least can say with 
conviction ‘ pars magna fuit,’ and that without at all 
forgetting other great names. All his exegetical work 
bears the stamp of a sensitive regard for words, their 
history, shades of meaning, construction, position, and 
all that these have to tell us of the thought that once 
threw them off like living things. But only the smaller 
circle of those who study textual criticism, and in this 
connexion the variation in the vocabulary and construc- 
tions of the several groups of Old Latin MSS., can 
fully appreciate his scholarship in a department where 
science is only in formation, and that by the aid of 
classical quite as much as of professed ecclesiastical 
scholars. 

Finally, as regards ducidity of style, Dr. Sanday has 
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no cause to fear reproach. If his style has not come to 
him by nature—and he has encouragingly assured me 
that it has been quite the reverse—at any rate the pains 
bestowed on this essential of full power have been sig- 
nally successful. 
And so, after a fashion, we have gone over the five 
oints by which Dr. Sanday himself sets so much store 
in the scholar and critic ; and in all of them, both sin- 
gly and yet more in combination, we may congratulate 
ourselves that Lightfoot and Hort have found an ad- 
mirable successor in one who, though of the sister uni- 
versity, was the valued friend of both. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE OFFENCE OF RELIGIOUS PEOPLE. 


BY IAN MACLAREN. 
From The British Weekly (London), March 26, 1896. 


WHEN any man is neutral towards religion, he usu- 


ally feels it necessary to justify himself, and he can 
offer various reasons, first to his conscience and then 
to his world. He may find his stumbling-block in the 
Bible or in the Christian Creeds, but the chances are 
that his hindrance is the character of religious people. 
This is the way in which he puts his point on every 
occasion and to all kinds of hearers : ‘‘ Do not suppose 
that I deny the religious instinct or the function relig- 
ion has fulfilled in many lives. I am quite persuaded 
that Jesus is chief of all masters, and that His way is 
the best to follow. It would be sheer profanity tor me 
to criticise Jesus or belittle His teaching. Let it be 
also granted that certain of His disciples have given us 
most perfect lives and rendered the world lasting ser- 
vice. Thisis past history ; and had 1 lived in the days 
ot St. John, or Thomas 4 Kempis, or John Wesley, or 
had I known General Gordon, perhaps I should have 
been a Christian. What staggers me is that the Chris- 
tians I know, with a very few exceptions, are very dif- 
ferent from Christ, and that they are at least not one 
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whit better than their neighbours who make no profes- 
sion.’” Then he will go on to show that in many cases 
they are really much worse, and quotes a long and ac- 
curate list of religious rascals—men who prayed and 
preached, and broke banks and swindled triends. hie 
likely he will conclude by explaining how he himself 
suffered at the hands of one of this canting fraternity, 
and narrowly escaped ruin through a firm who gave 
largely to missions. That is the reason why he is not 
a religious man. 

Before examining this position, one may be allowed 
to congratulate our neutral on his insight in discrimi- 
nating between Jesus and His disciples, and to empha- 
size this vital distinction. So far as argument goes. 
nearly, although not quite, everything is gained when 
Jesus Himself is approved, and He is not besmirched 
by other men’s conduct. He at least is spotless in His 
life, doing ail He commanded and setting before the 
race an example that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day. Religion has been once vindicated, and 
in the Person of Jesus makes a claim not only on re- 
spect, but also on obedience, which no honest man can: 
escape by citing her failures and disgraces. Let it be 
laid to heart that it is not religion that creates rotten 
and loathsome character, but the want of religion. 
Has any more faultless picture of high living ever been 
painted than the Sermon onthe Mount? Has any one 
ever rated willful evil-doers with more scathing con- 
tempt than Jesus? And it Jesus has singled out one 
class and put them in the pillory unto all time, it is the 
swarm of religionists whom He used to call whited 
sepulchres. It is not enough, therefore, to say that 
Jesus was not like these men, nor to frankly admit that 
He is in no way responsible for them. Our neutral 
must go farther and do honour to Jesus, because He 
openly washed His hands of the very kind of people 
which this objector now makes an excuse for not being 
a Christian. 

One point ought at once to be granted without any 
rebate or grudging, and that is that religion must be 
judged not by faith, but by works. What a man be- 
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lieves or feels is between himand God. What he does 
is before man. If Christians do not asa rule live ona 
higher level than their fellow-men, then it may be fairly 
contended that their religion fails of its purpose. If 
on the whole they are slightly purer, kinder, straighter, 
holier, then one is bound to acknowledge an unseen 
source, as he believes in a bulb when the scent of the 
hyacinth fills the room. Jesus was not afraid of this 
test, and did not concede it with qualifications. He 
boldly proposed it again and again, and insisted on its 
application. ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Christianity ought to produce her credentials without 
pressure, and ought to be ashamed of any attempt to 
avoid the moral judgment of the world. It was a poor 
business to say, ‘‘ Here is a perfectly designed and fin- 
ished engine, but we distinctly decline trial trips.” 
Within the Gospels and Epistles Christianity is a nobly 
conceived religion ; outside, amid the billows and cur- 
rents of life, Christianity demands yet greater admira- 
tion. The dangers of the trial have been much exag- 
gerated. Is it really the case that religion has such a 
strong claim in the shape of authority, and makes such 
a poor show in practice? Are Christians as a body a 
down draught on Christianity? If this were really the 
case, and for nineteen centuries Christians had been 
more or less disreputable people, then it may be taken 
for granted that there would have been at least one re- 
ligion less in the world. Indeed, it is not an extrava- 
ee to say that if any impartial person made a care- 
ul observation of one hundred Christians in the spirit 
of religious science, he would be astonished not at their 
utter unlikeness, but at their distinct likeness to Christ. 
Were I, however, at the ear of our friend when he is 
selecting his specimens, | would make a suggestion. 
Do not, if you really wish to get a reliable result, in- 
clude among your hundred or your ten a certain pro- 
portion of obvious hypocrites. Any shrewd person 
can distinguish between this kind of man and a true 
Christian as easily as between silver and silver plate. 
It is bare justice to exclude such characters from this 
trial, since religion is no more responsible for them 
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than a manufacturer for the adulterated goods which 
are sold under his name, but which he never produce@. 
Religion has been badly treated in this affair, for she 
has been held responsible both for her own prodigals, | 
whom she must not disown, and then for other people’s | 
prodigals she did not rear and heartily dislikes. You 
may find an unworthy medical practitioner in a great 
city, but you do not on that account condemn a noble 
profession. You may see the name of a merchant on 
the board of a bogus company, but you do not there- 
fore conclude that every merchant is a swindler. It is 
not usual to judge anybody by its camp followers ex- 
cept the Church of Christ, which toils under the load 


of haif the reprobates in the country. It is preposter- 
ous to assign every cheat and vagabond to religion, and 
to assume that all irreligious people are high-minded 
and honourable. Your hundred may, of course, in- 
clude a Peter who will on occasion deny Christ, a John 
who on occasion will call down fire on a Samaritan vil-,, 
lage ; those are imperfect Christians. They must be \ 


accepted, but we firmly repudiate Judas. , 
Let our friend also remember that no one hates their 
faults so much as Christians do themselves. Here 
actually is a religious person, he says, who is cursed 
with a fiery temper ; here is another who has a forbid- 
ding manner ; here isa third who is not always straight- 
forward. Amazing discovery! These people are not 
perfect, and yet dare to call themselves Christians. 
One would imagine that a sweet temper and gentle 
courtesy and ape candour were the rule over all 
the world. Worse failings than these may be admitted| 
—that there are Christian men who by nature are re- 
vengeful, selfish, lustful. But all this is beside the 
question. Who ever said that Christians were perfect 
or expected to be very rapidly perfect? The Gospels 
make no such claim. What is contended is simply this, 
that every religious man is ashamed of his faults, and 
is fighting against their power with all his might and 
with the help of his Saviour. Have you beenas quick 
to see the fight as you have been to see the fall? You 
have seen him yield ; do you know how often he has 
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resisted? You have not gone home with him and en- 
tered his room with him, and seen him on his knees and 
heard his cries tor mercy and tordeliverance. ’Tis the 
hard and strenuous struggle after better things which 
proves religion. It proves life. It you see a piece ot 
wood carried down a stream, you think nothing of it ; 
,’tis a log going down with the current. It would be 
strange if alog did otherwise. Butif you saw alog mak- 
ing its way up stream, however slowly, you would take 
notice, and say, My eyes have deceived me; this is not 
a log. What goes against the current, patiently and 
perseveringly, is something else than a log; it must 
be a living thing. Going with the stream is nature. 
Going against the stream means grace. Take the most 
glaring and paintul fault of any religious man in Bible 
history as an illustration—David’s fall. You can look 
at that lamentable event from two sides. Condemn 
David for treachery and falsehood and impurity ; you 
have simply said he was very like other kings of his 
day. But there is another chapter, and you must not 
, close the case till it be read. It is the fifty-first Psalm. 
f By universal consent there never was such a burst 
of repentance heard of in the world. Here is the 
peculiarity ; other men have sinned as David sinned, 
but has every man repented like him? The fall is easily 
accounted for ; itis human; but the repentance—can 
you account for this? It is divine. 

Besides, let our friend not fall into another mistake 
in forming his judgment. Do not take an irreligious 
man at his best, and compare him with a religious man 
at his worst, and then say there is nothing in religion. 
This is a piece of shameful injustice. There are mean 
/ moments in every man’s life, when the mercury goes 
' down to zero; there are occasions when a second- 
rate man rises into nobility. One reading is no indica- 
tion of what the average is. You must take the whole 
man, not one side; his whole life, not one bit. The 
\ most outrageous pattern that ever offended the eye and 

agonised the mind of any human being might give one 
inch of really good colour, and out of the most exqui- 
site web you might also get an inch of very bad colour. 
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One must not judge by inches. Hang up the web 
twenty feet square, and then no one can be mistaken. 
What a miserable appearance Abraham made at the 
court of Pharaoh when he declared Sarah was his wife 
and was rated by the Egyptian king for falsehood. 
Abraham stood at his lowest when he lied to Pharaoh, 
and Pharaoh stood at his highest when he judged 
Abraham. Suppose one of us had been present and 
taken up his parable. ‘‘ You may talk as you please | 
of Abraham’s faith, but did you hear his lie? you may | 
call Pharaoh a pagan, but give me his keen sense of | 
honour.’’ So acting on our principle of commonsense | 
and plain downrightness and what not, we should have 
put Pharaoh first and Abraham second, and we should | 
have been very short-sighted people. Nobody knows | 
anything about Pharaoh; but Abraham is the most 
majestic feature in ancient history. We have all heard 
this sapient deliverance. ‘* A may bea religious man, 
but if you had seen him in a temper yesterday.” And 
“ B may not be a religious man, but I saw him give 
ten shillings to a poor man to-day.’’ So A is con- 
demned and B approved. It would be wise to gather 
a little more about A and B before deciding. How 
they live at home ; how they carry themselves in bust- 
ness ; how they bear affliction ; how they serve their 
fellow-men. One would then have some confidence in 
his judgment. Neither let it be forgotten that Chris- 
tianity chooses the miserable, the worthless, the bad 
subjects of the world. To-day some of the worst stuff 
inside humanity may be found within Christ’s Church, 
and, alas! some of the finest material which came from 
the hand of the Almighty outside. There are Chris- , 
tians who would be in jail to-night had it not been for 
their Christianity. Will you condemn Christianity be- 
cause it has received publicans and Magdalenes and 
mean and stupid people? Will you say there is no use 
in religion, because here and there you see a man who 
is a hero and yet an unbeliever? This argument does 
not run on fours; it is unequal. Christianity should 
be approved because it has taken such miserables and 
made so much of them. Every one has drawn a con- 
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/ trast between Esau and Jacob. Esau was so straight- 
| forward, brave, kindly, manly, a big, fine animal. 
; Jacob was so deceitful, false, timid, disagreeable, a 
despicable fellow. Agreed. What came of Esau? 
What did he growinto? Nothing ; amere hunter and 
desert chief. But religion made out of that unpromising 
Jacob a prince and a saint, and in the end a very noble 
| and lovable man. It is nothing to get a harvest from the 
| rich plains of Lombardy, but it is a feat to wrest corn 
| from a bare hillside in Scotland. That is agriculture. 
Above all things, let our neutral remember in judg- 
ing religious people that the work of religion is not yet 
finished in them. Far from that, it is only begun. 
There is this difference between the plan of a religious 
, man and the plan of a secular, that the one ison a much 
| larger scale than the other. When aman has not faith, 
his culture is bounded by time. The man of faith is 
being trained for eternity. It isa villa in the one case, 
in the other a cathedral. From one point of view a 
well-finished villa will always compare favourably with 
the rough foundation of a gigantic building. You must 
imagine, you must anticipate, before you judge. Here 
is a child with the most regular and finished features ; 
we say, What a beautiful woman she will be. Are we 
sure? We have seen all we will see. Here is her sis- 
ter, unformed and irregular in faceand features. How 
plain? Look more closely ; here are capabilities and 
promises of beauty that will put her sister in the 
';shade. It is so with character. We see estimable 
}} men every day, fair-minded, clean-handed, kind-heart- 
y ed men, who are complete. Nothing more will come 
of them. Their character is a product of time, and 
has no power of expansion. We see by their side very 
crude and incomplete men, but we have vast hopes of 
them. They are men seeking after God, men follow- 
ing Christ, men fighting spiritual battles, men with 
their hopes in eternity. They are not shrubs, but oak 
saplings, and it will take ages to bring them to matur- 
ity. What aman may come to without religion can 
be seen in this world ; what a man may come to with 
religion can only be judged in eternity. 
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THE CHIEF LAMA OF HIMIS ON THE AL- 
LEGED ‘UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST.’ 


BY PROFESSOR J. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS AND PROFESSOR 
F. MAX MULLER, 


From The Nineteenth Century (London), April, 1896. 


IT is difficult for any one resident in India to esti- 
mate accurately the importance of new departures in 
European literature, and to gauge the degree of accept- 
ance accorded to a fresh literary discovery such as that 
which M. Notovitch claims to have made. A revela- 
tion of so surprising a nature could not, however, have 
failed to excite keen interest, not only among theologi- 
ans and the religious public generally, but also among 
all who wish to acquire additional information respect- 
ing ancient religious systems and civilisations. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising to 
find in the October (1894) number of this Review‘ an 
article from the able pen of Professor Max Miiller deal- 
ing with the Russian traveller’s marvellous ‘ find.’ 

I confess that, not having at the time had the pleas- 
ure of reading the book which forms the subject of this 
article, it seemed to me that the learned Oxford Pro- 
fessor was disposed to treat the discoverer somewhat 
harshly, in holding up the Unknown Life of Christ asa 
literary forgery, on evidence which did not then ap- 
pear conclusive. 

A careful perusal of the book made a less favourable 
impression of the genuineness of the discovery therein 
described ; but my faith in M. Notovitch was some- 
what revived by the bold reply which that gentleman 
made to his critics, to the effect that he is ‘neither a 
‘*hoaxer’’ nor a“‘ forger,’’’ and that he is about to 
undertake a fresh journey to Tibet to prove the truth 
of his story. 

In the light of subsequent investigations, I am bound 
to say that the chief interest which attaches, in my 
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mind, to M. Notovitch’s daring defence of his book is 
the fact that that defence appeared immediately before 
the publication of an English translation of his work. 

I was resident in Madras during the whole of last 
year, and did not expect to have an opportunity of in- 
vestigating the facts respecting the Unknown Life of 
Christ at so early a date. Removing to the North- 
West Provinces in the early part of the present year, 
I found that it would be practicable during the three 
months of the University vacation to travel through 
Kashmir to Ladakh, following the route taken by M. 
Notovitch, and to spend sufficient time at the monas- 
tery at Himis to learn the truth on this important 
question. | may here mention, ex passant, that 1 did 
not find it necessary to break even a little finger, much 
less a leg, in order to gain admittance to Himis Mon- 
~— where I am now staying for a few days, enjoy- 
ing the kind hospitality of the Chief Lama (or Abbot), 


the same gentleman who, according to M. Notovitch, 
nursed him so kindly under the painful circumstances 


connected with his memorable visit. 

Coming to Himis with an entirely open mind on the 
question, and in no way biassed by the formation of a 
previous judgment, | was fully prepared to find that 
M. Notovitch’s narrative was correct, and to congratu- 
late him on his marvellous discovery. One matter of 
detail, entirely unconnected with the genuineness of 
the Russian traveller's literary discovery, shook my 
faith slightly in the general veracity of the discoverer. 

During his journey up the Sind Valley M. Notovitch 
was beset on all sides by ‘ panthers, tigers, leopards, 
black bears, wolves, and jackals.’ A panther ate one 
of his coolies near the village of Hafena before his very 
eyes, and black bears blocked his path in an aggressive 
manner. Some of the old inhabitants of Haiena told 
me that they had never seen or heard of a panther or 
tiger in the neighbourhood, and they had never heard 
of any coolie, travelling with a European sahib, who 
had lost his life in the way described. They were 
sure that such an event had not happened within the 
last ten years. I was informed by a gentleman of 
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large experience in big-game shooting in Kashmir that 
such an experience as that of M. Notovitch was quite 
unprecedented, even in 1887, within thirty miles of the 
capital of Kashmir. 

During my journey up the Sind Valley the only 
wild animal [ saw was a red bear of such retiring dis- 
position that I could not get near enough for a shot. 

In Ladakh I was so tortunate as to bag an ibex with 
thirty-eight-inch horns, called somewhat contemptu- 
ously by the Russian author ‘ wild goats ;’ but it is 
not fair to the Ladakhis to assert, as M. Notovitch 
does, that the pursuit of this animal is the principal oc- 
cupation of the men of the country. Ibex are now so 
scarce near the Leh-Srinagar road that it is fortunate 
that this is not the case. M. Notovitch pursued his 
path undeterred by trifling discouragements, ‘ pre- 
pared,’ as he tells us, *‘ for the discovery of a Life of 
Christ among the Buddhists.’ 

In justice to the imaginative author I feel bound to 
say that I have no evidence that M. Notovitch has not 
visited Himis Monastery. On the contrary, the Chief 
Lama, or Chagzot, of Himis does distinctly remember 
that several European gentlemen visited the monastery 
in the years 1887 and 1888. 

I do not attach much importance to the venerable 
Lama's declaration, before the Commissioner of 
Ladakh, to the effect that no Russian gentleman visit- 
ed the monastery in the years named, because I have 
reason to believe that the Lama was not aware at the 
time of the appearance of a person of Russian national- 
ity, and on being shown the photograph of M. Noto- 
vitch confesses that he might have mistaken him for an 
‘English sahib.’ It appears certain that this vener- 
able Abbot could not distinguish at a glance between a 
Russian and other European or American traveller. 

The declaration of the ‘ English lady at Leh,’ and of 
the British officers, mentioned by Professor Max Miil- 
ler, was probably founded on the fact that no such 
name as Notovitch occurs in the list of European trav- 
ellers kept at the dik bungalow in Leh, where M. 
Notovitch says that he resided during his stay in that 
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—. Careful inquiries have elicited the fact that a 
ussian gentleman named Notovitch was treated by 
the medical officer of Leh Hospital, Dr. Karl Marks, 
when suffering not froma broken leg, but from the less 
romantic but hardly less paintul complaint—tooth- 
ache. 

I will now call attention to several leading state- 
ments in M. Notovitch’s book, all of which will be 
found to be definitely contradicted in the document 
signed by the Chief Superior of Himis Monastery, and 
sealed with his official seal. This statement I have 
sent to Professor Max Miiller for inspection, together 
with the subjoined declaration of Mr. Joldan, an edu- 
cated Tibetan gentleman, to whose able assistance I 
am deeply indebted. 

A more patient and painstaking interpreter could 
not be found, nor one better fitted for the task. 

The extracts from M. Notovitch’s book were slowly 
translated to the Lama, and were thoroughly under- 
stood by him. The questions and answers were fully 
discussed at two lengthy interviews before being pre- 
pared as a document for signature, and when so pre- 
pared were carefully translated again to the Lama b 
Mr. Joldan, and discussed by him with that gentle- 
man, and with a venerable monk who appeared to act 
as the Lama’s private secretary. 

1 may here say that I have the fullest confidence in 
the veracity and honesty of this old and respected 
Chief Lama, who appears to be held in the highest es- 
teem, not only among Buddhists, but by all Europeans 
who have made his acquaintance. As he says, he has 
nothing whatever to gain by the concealment of facts, 
or by any departure trom the truth. 

His indignation at the manner in which he has been 
travestied by the ingenious author was of far too genu- 
ine a character to be feigned, and I was much interest- 
ed when, in our final interview, he asked me if in Eu- 
rope there existed no means of punishing a person who 
told such untruths. I could only reply that literary 
honesty is taken for granted to such an extent in Eu- 
rope, that literary torgery of the nature committed by 
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M. Notovitch could not, I believed, be punished by our 
criminal law. 

With reference to M. Notovitch’s declaration that he is 
going to Himis to verify the statements made in his book, 
I would take the liberty of earnestly advising him, if he 
does so, to disguise himself at least as effectually as on 
the occasion of his former visit. M. Notovitch will not 
find himself popular at Himis, and might not gain ad- 
— even on the pretext of having another broken 
eg. 


The following extracts have been carefully selected 
from the Unknown Life of Christ, and are such that on 
their truth or falsehood may be said to depend the 
value of M. Notovitch’s story. 

After describing at length the details of a dramatic 
performance, said to have been witnessed in the court- 
yard of Himis Monastery, M. Notovitch writes : 


After having crossed the courtyard and ascended a staircase lined 
with prayer-wheels, we passed through two rooms encumbered with 
idols, and came out upon the terrace, where I seated myself ona 
bench opposite the venerable Lama, whose eyes flashed with intelli- 
gence (p. IIo). 


(This extract is important as bearing on the question 
of identification ; see Answers I and 2 of the Lama’s 
statement : and it may here be remarked that the au- 
thor’s account of the approach to the Chief Lama’s 
reception room and balcony is accurate.) Then fol- 
lows a long résumé of a conversation on religious mat- 
ters, in the course of which the Abbot is said to have 
made the following observations amongst others : 


We have a striking example of this (Nature-worship) in the ancient 
Egyptians, who worshipped animals, trees, and stones, the winds and 
the rain (p. 114). 

The Assyrians, in seeking the way which should lead them to the 
feet of the Creator, turned their eyes to the stars (p. 115). 

Perhaps the people of Israel have demonstrated in a more flagrant 
manner than any other, man’s love for the concrete (p. 115). 

The name of Issa is held in great respect by the Buddhists, but lit- 
tle is known about him save by the Chief Lamas who have read the 
scrolls relating to his life (p. 120). 

The documents brought from India to Nepal, and from Nepal to 
Tibet, concerning Issa’s existence, are written in the Pali language, 
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and are now in Lassa; but a copy in our language—that is, the Tib- 
etan—exists in this convent (p. 123). 

Two days later I sent by a messenger to the Chief Lama a present 
comprising an alarum, a watch, and a thermometer (p. 125). 


We will now pass on to the description given by the 
author of his re-entry into the monastery with a 
broken leg : 


I was carried with great care to the best of their chambers, and 
placed on a bed of soft materials, near to which stood a prayer-wheel. 
All this took place under the immediate surveillance of the Superior, 
who affectionately pressed the hand I offered him in gratitude for his 
kindness (p. 127). 

While a youth of the convent kept in motion the prayer-wheel near 
my bed, the venerable Superior entertained me with endless stories, 
constantly taking my alarum and watch from their cases, and putting 
me questions as to their uses, and the way they should be worked. 
At last, acceding to my earnest entreaties, he ended by bringing me 
two large bound volumes, with leaves yellowed by time, and from 
them he read to me, in the Tibetan language, the biography of Issa, 
which I carefully noted in my carnet de voyage, as my interpreter 
translated what he said (p. 128). 


This last extract is in a sense the most important of 


all, as will be seen when it is compared with Answers 
3, 4, and 5 in the statement of the Chief Superior of 
Himis Monastery. That statement I now append. 
The original is in the hands of Professor Max Miller, 
as I have said, as also is the appended declaration of 
Mr. Joldan, of Leh. 

The statement of the Lama, if true—and there is 
every reason to believe it to be so—disposes once and 
for ever of M. Notovitch’s claim to have discovered a 
Life of Issa among the Buddhists*of Ladakh. My 
questions to the Lama were framed briefly, and with 
as much simplicity as possible, so that there might be 
no room for any mistake or doubt respecting the mean- 
ing of these questions. 

My interpreter, Mr. Joldan, tells me that he was 
most careful to translate the Lama’s answers verbally 
and literally, to avoid all possible misapprehension. 
The statement is as follows : 

Question 1. You are the Chief Lama (or Abbot) of 
Himis Monastery ? 

Answer 1. Yes. 
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Question 2. For how long have you acted continu- 
ously in that capacity ? 

Answer 2. For fifteen years. 

Question 3. Have you or any of the Buddhist monks 
in this monastery ever seen here a European with an 
injured leg? 

Answer 3. No, not during the last fifteen years. If 
any sahib suffering from serious injury had stayed in 
this monastery it would have been my duty to report 
the matter to the Wazir of Leh. I have never had oc- 
casion to do so, 

Question 4. Have you or any of your monks ever 
shown any Life of Issa to any sahib, and allowed him 
to copy and translate the same ? 

Answer 4. There is no such book in the monastery, 
and during my term of office no sahib has been allowed 
to copy or translate any of the manuscripts in the mon- 
astery. 

Question 5. Are you aware of the existence of any 
book in any of the Buddhist monasteries of Tibet bear- 
ing on the life of Issa ? 

Answer 5. I have been for forty-two years a Lama, 
and am well acquainted with all the well-known Bud- 
dhist books and manuscripts, and I have never heard 
of one which mentions the name of Issa, and it is my 
firm and honest belief that none such exists. I have 
inquired of our principal Lamas in other monasteries 
of Tibet, and they are not acquainted with any bocks 
or manuscripts which mention the name of Issa. 

Question 6. M. Nicolas Notovitch, a Russian gentle- 
man who visited your monastery between seven and 
eight years ago, states that you discussed with him the 
religions of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and the 
people of Israel. 

Answer 6. I know nothing whatever about the Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, and the people of Israel, and do not 
know anything of their religions whatsoever. I have 
never mentioned these peoples to any sahib. 

[I was reading M. Notovitch’s book’to the Lama at 
the time, and he burst out with, ‘ Sun, sun, sun, manna 
mi dug!’ which is Tibetan for, ‘ Lies, lies, lies, noth- 
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ing but lies!’ I have read this to him as part of the 
statement which he is to sign—as his deliberate opinion 
of M. Notovitch’s book. He appears perfectly satis- 
fied on the matter.—J. A. D.] 

Question 7. Do you know of any Buddhist writings 
in the Pali language ? 

Answer 7. | know of no Buddhist writings in the 
Pali language ; all the writings here, that I know of, 
have been translated from Sanskrit and Hindi into the 
Tibetan language. 

[From this answer, and other observations of the 
Lama, it would appear that he is not acquainted with 
the term ‘ Pali.’—J. A. D.] 

Question 8. Have you received from any sahib a 
present of a watch, an alarum, and a thermometer ? 

Answer 8. I have never received any such presents 
from any sahib. 1 do not know what a thermometer 
is. Iam sure that I have not one in my possession. 

[This answer was given after a careful explanation 
of the nature of the articles in question.—J. A. D.] 

Question 9. Do you speak Urdu or English ? 

Answer g. I do not know either Urdu or English. 

Question 10. Is the name of Issa held in great re- 
spect by the Buddhists ? 

Answer 10. They know nothing even of his name ; 
none of the Lamas has ever heard it, save through mis- 
sionaries and European sources. 

Signed in the Tibetan language by the Chief 
Lama of Himis, and sealed with his official 
seal. 

{ J. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS, Pro- 
| tessor, Government Col- 

In the presence of us; ___ lege, Agra, N.-W. P. 

| SHAHMWELL JOLDAN, late 
| Postmaster of Ladakh. 

Himis Monastery, Little Tibet : 

June 3, 1895. 


(Mr. JOLDAN’s DECLARATION) 


This is my declaration: That I acted as interpreter 
for Professor Douglas in his interviews with the Chief 
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Lama of Himis Monastery. I can speak English, and 
Tibetan is my native language. The questions and 
answers to which the Chief Lama has appended his 
seal and signature were thoroughly understood by 
him, and I have the fullest confidence in his absolute 
veracity. 
SHAHMWELL JOLDAN 
(Retired Postmaster of Ladakh 


under the British Imperial Post Office). 
Leh: June 5, 1895. 


This statement and declaration appear conclusive, and 
they are confirmed by my own inquiries, and by those 
made in my presence by the Abbot of Himis of some 
of the monks who have been longest resident in the 
monastery. There is every reason for believing that 
the conversations with the Lamas of Wokka and Lama- 
yuru originated also in the fertile brain of M. Noto- 
vitch. 

Neither of these reverend Abbots remembers any- 
thing about the Russian traveller, and they know noth- 
ing of the religion of Issa (Christianity) or of any Bud- 
dhist sacred books or writings which mention his 
name. 

I would here remark that the Lamas of Ladakh are 
not.a garrulous race, and I have never known them in- 
dulge in high-flown platitudes on any subject. The 
casual reader would judge from a perusal of M. Noto- 
vitch’s ‘ conversations’ with them, that they were as 
much addicted to pompous generalities as the orators 
of youthful debating societies. The Lamas I have met 
are prepared to answer rational inquiries courteously. 
They do so with brevity, and usually to the point. 
They confess willingly that their knowledge on relig- 
ious subjects is limited to their own religion, and that 
they know nothing whatever of religious systems un- 
connected with Tibetan Buddhism. They do not read 
any languages but Sanskrit and Tibetan, and their con- 
versations with foreigners are altogether limited to 
commonplace topics. The Chief Lama of Himis had 
never heard of the existence of the Egyptians or of the 
Assyrians, and his indignation at M. Notovitch’s state- 
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ment that he had discussed their religious beliefs was 
so real, that he almost seemed toimagine that M. Noto- 
vitch had accused him of saying something outra- 
geously improper. 

The exclusiveness of the Buddhism of Lassa seems 
to have instilled into the minds of the Lamaistes an in- 
stinctive shrinking from foreign customs and ideas. 

I would call attention especially to the ninth answer 
in the Lama’s statement, in which he disclaims all 
knowledge of the English and Urdu languages. 

The question arises, ‘Who was M. Notovitch’s in- 
terpreter?’ The Tibetans of Ladakh competent to 
interpret such a conversation are leading men, certain- 
ly not more than three or four in number. Not one 
of them has ever seen M. Notovitch, to his knowledge. 
What does our imaginative author tell about this de- 
tail? On page 35 of the English edition, we are in- 
formed that at the village of Goond (thirty-six miles 
from Srinagar) he took a skzkari into his service who 
fulfilled the rdle of interpreter.’ Of all the extraordi- 
nary statements with which this bock abounds, this ap- 
pears to us the most marvellous. A Kashmiri shzkari 
is invariably a simple peasant, whose knowledge of 
language is limited to his native tongue, and a few 
words of Urdu and English, relating to the necessities 
of the road, the camp and sport, picked up from Eng- 
lish sportsmen and their Hindu attendants. 

Even in his own language no Kashmiri villager 
would be likely to be able to express religious and phil- 
osophical ideas such as are contained in the ‘ conversa- 
tions’ between M. Notovitch and the Lamas. These 
ideas are foreign to the Kashmiri mode of thought, 
usually limited to what our author would term ‘ things 
palpable.’ 

We will take one or two examples : 

Part of the spirituality of our Lord (p. 33) ; 

Essential principles of monotheism (p, 51) ; 

An intermediary between earth and heaven (p. 51) ; 
used in the ‘ conversation’ with the Abbot of Wokka 
on the journey to Leh. The conversations at Himis 
abound in even more magnificent expressions : 
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Idols which they regarded as neutral to their surroundings (p. 114) ; 
The attenuation of the divine principle (p. 115) ; 

The dominion of things palpable (p. 115) ; 

A canonical part of Buddhism (p. 124) ; 


and many others which readers will have no difficulty 
in finding. 

Few things have amused me more, in connexion with 
this inquiry, than the half-annoyed, half-amused expres- 
sion of the venerable Lama’s face when Mr. Joldan, 
after a careful explanation trom me, did his best to 
translate into Tibetan, as elegantly as it deserves, the 
expression ‘ the attenuation of the divine principle.’ 

Apart, then, altogether from the statement made by 
the old Abbot, there are ample reasons for doubting 
the veracity of M. Notovitch’s narrative. 

In my last conversation with the Lama we talked of 
the story of the broken leg. He assured me that no 
European gentleman had ever been nursed in the mon- 
astery while suffering from a broken limb, and then 
went on to say that no European traveller had ever 
luring his term of office remained at Himis for more 
than three days. The Abbot called in several old 
monks to confirm this statement, and mentioned that 
the hospitality offered by the monastery to travellers 
is for one night, and is only extended for special rea- 
sons by his personal invitation, and that he and his 
monks would not have forgotten so unusual a circum- 
stance, 

That M. Notovitch may have injured his leg after 
leaving Leh onthe road to Srinagar is possible, but the 
whole story of the broken leg, in so far as it relates to 
Himis Monastery, is neither more nor less than a fic- 
tion. 

The Lamaistes of Ladakh are divided into two great 
parties: the red monks, or orthodox conservative 
body ; and the yellow monks, a reforming nonconform- 
ist sect. 

On p. 119 of the Unknown Life of Christ, the Lama 
of Himis, the Chief Superior under the Dalai Lama of 
the red or orthodox monks of Ladakh, describes him- 
self and his fellow-monks as ‘ we yellow monks,’ in one 
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of those wonderful conversations before alluded to. It 
would be just as natural for his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, discussing the state of the English 
Church with an unsophisticated foreigner, to describe 
himself and the whole bench of bishops as ‘ we minis- 
ters of the Wesleyan Methodist body.’ The Russian 
traveller might have remembered the dark-red robes 
and the red wallets of the monks who fill the monas- 
tery of Himis, unless it be that the Russian author is 
colour-blind, as well as blind to a sense of truth. The 
religious differences of these two religious bodies are 
described with an inaccuracy so marvellous that it 
might almost seem to be intentional. 

Regarded, then, in the light of a work of the imagi- 
nation, M. Notovitch’s book fails to please, because it 
does not present that most fascinating feature of fic- 
tion, a close semblance of probability. 

And yet, if I am rightly informed, the French ver- 
sion has gone through eleven editions ; so M. Noto- 
vitch’s effort of imagination has found, doubtless, a sub- 
stantial reward. In face of the evidence adduced, we 
must reject the theory generously put forward by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, that M. Notovitch was the victim 
of a cunning ‘ hoax’ onthe part of the Buddhist monks 
of Himis. 

I do not believe that the venerable monk who pre- 
sides over Himis Monastery would have consented to 
the practice of such a deception, and I do not think 
that any of the monks are capable of carrying out such 
a deception successfully. The departures from truth, 
on other points, which can be proved against M. Noto- 
vitch render such a solution highly improbable. 

The preface which is attached to the English edi- 
tion under the form of a letter ‘ To the Publishers ’ is 
a bold defence of the truth of M. Notovitch’s story, 
but it does not contain a single additional argument in 
favour of the authenticity of the Life of Issa. 

A work of brilliant imagination is entitled to respect 
when it confesses itself as such, but when it is boldly 
and solemnly asserted again and again to be truth and 
fact, it is rightly designated by a harsher term. The 
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Life of Issa is not asimple biography. Such a publica- 
tion, though a literary forgery, might be considered 
oe harmless. This Life of Jssa contains 
two very striking departures from Christian revelation, 
as accepted by the vast majority of those who confess 
the faith ot Christ. It practically denies the working 
of miracles, and it also gives a definite denial to the 
resurrection of Jesus. To the first of these denials is 
given no less authority than the words of our Lord, 
while the second more important article of faith is ex- 
plained away very much to the discredit of the Apos- 
tles of the Early Church. M. Notovitch must remain, 
therefore, under the burden of what will be in the eyes 
of many people a more serious charge than literary 
forgery, and persistent untruthfulness. He has at- 
tempted wilfully to pervert Christian truth, and has 
endeavoured to invest that perversion with a shield of 
Divine authority. 

1 am not a religious teacher, and, great as is my re- 
spect tor Christian missionaries, I cannot profess any 
enthusiastic sympathy with their methods and imme- 
diate aims. M. Notovitch cannot therefore charge me: 
with ‘ missionary prejudice’ or ‘ obstinate sectarian- 
ism. 

But, in the name of common honesty, what must be 
said of M. Notovitch’s statement, that his version of 
the Life of Issa ‘ has many more chances of being con- 
formable to the ¢rzth than the accounts of the evangel- 
ists, the composition of which, effected at different 
epochs, and at a time ulterior to the events, may have 
contributed in a large measure to distort the facts and 
to alter their sense.’ 

Another daring departure from the New Testament 
account is that the blame of Christ’s crucifixion is cast 
on the Roman governor Pilate, who is represented as 
descending to the suborning of false witnesses to ex- 
cuse the unjust condemnation of Jesus. 

The Jewish chief priests and people are represented 
as deeply attached to the great Preacher, whom they 
regarded as a possible deliverer from Roman tyranny,. 
and as endeavouring to save Him from the tyrannical 
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injustice of Pilate. This remarkable perversion of the 
received account has led several people to ask if the 
author of the Unknown Life of Christ is of Jewish ex- 
traction. Such inquiries as I have been able to make 
are not, however, in favour of such a supposition. 

In many respects it co be said that this ‘ Gospel 
according to M. Notovitch’ bears a resemblance to 
the Vie de Fésus by Renan, to whom the Russian author 
states that he showed his manuscripts. 

We believe, nevertheless, that the great French au- 
thor possessed too much perspicacity to be deceived 
by the ‘discovery,’ and too much honesty to accept 
support of his views from such a dubious quarter. 

The general question as to the probability of the 
existence of any Life of Issaamong the Buddhist manu- 
scripts in the monasteries of Tibet has been already so 
ably dealt with by so great an authority on these mat- 
ters as Professor Max Miiller, that I feel it would be 
presumptuous on my part to attempt to deal witha 
subject in which I am but slightly versed. I will there- 
fore content myself by saying that the statements of 
the Lama of Himis, and conversations with other 
Lamas, entirely bear out Professor Max Miiller’s con- 
tention that no such Life of Issa exists in Tibet. 

In conclusion, I would refer to two items of the Rus- 
sian author’s defence of his work. The first is that in 
which he boldly invites his detractors to visit Himis, 
and there ascertain the truth or talsehood of his story ; 
the second that passage in which he requests his critics 
‘to restrict themselves to this simple question: Did 
those passages exist in the monastery of Himis, and 
have I faithfully reproduced their substance ?’ 

Otherwise he informs the world in general no one 
has any ‘ honest’ right to criticise his discovery. I 
have visited Himis, and have endeavoured by patient 
and impartial inquiry to find out the truth respecting 
M. Notovitch’s remarkable story, with the result that, 
while I have not found one single fact to support his 
statements, all the weight of evidence goes to disprove 
them beyond all shadow of doubt. It is certain that 
no such passages as M. Notovitch pretends to have 
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translated exist in the monastery of Himis, and there- 
fore it is impossible that he could have ‘ faithfully re- 
produced ’ the same. 

The general accuracy of my statements respecting 
my interviews with the Lama of Himis can further be 
borne out by reference to Captain Chevenix Trench, 
British Commissioner of Ladakh,’ who is due to visit 
Himis about the end of the present month, and who 
has expressed to me his intention of discussing the sub- 
ject with the Chief Lama. 

Before concluding, I desire to acknowledge my 
sense of obligation to the Wazir of Leh, to the Chief 
Lama and monks of Himis Monastery, to my excellent 
interpreter, and to other kind friends in Ladakh, not 
only for the able assistance which they afforded to me 
in my investigations, but also for the unfailing cour- 
tesy and kind hospitality which rendered so enjoyable 
my visit to Ladakh. 

J. ARCHIBALD DOUGLAS. 

June 1895. 


POSTSCRIPT 
BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


Although I was convinced that the story told by M. 
Notovitch in his Vie inconnue de Fésus-Christ* was pure 
fiction, I thought it fair, when writing my article in 
the October number of this Review, 1894, to give him 
the benefit of a doubt, and to suggest that he might 
possibly have been hoaxed by Buddhist priests from 
whom he professed to have gathered his information 
about Issa, z.e. Jesus. (Isa is the name for Jesus used 
by Mohammedans.) Such things have happened be- 
fore. Inquisitive travellers have been supplied with 
the exact information which they wanted by Mahdtmas 
and other religious authorities, whether in Tibet or 
India, or even among Zulus and Red Indians. It 
seemed a long cry to Leh in Ladakh, and in throwing 


1 This paper was written at Himis in June 1895.—J. A. D. 
? Paris: P. Ollendorff, 2° éd. 1894. 
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out in an English review this hint that M. Notovitch 
might have been hoaxed, I did not think that the 
Buddhist priests in the Monastery of Himis, in Little 
Tibet, might be offended by my remarks. After hav- 
ing read, however, the foregoing article by Professor 
Douglas, I feel bound most humbly to apologise to the 
excellent Lamas of that monastery for having thought 
them capable of such frivolity. After the complete 
refutation, or, I should rather say, annihilation, of M. 
Notovitch by Professor A. Douglas, there does not 
seem to be any further necessity—nay, any excuse— 
for trying to spare the feelings of that venturesome 
Russian traveller. He was not hoaxed, but he tried 
to hoax us. Mr. Douglas has sent me the original 
papers, containing the depositions of the Chief Priest 
of the Monastery of Himis and of his interpreter, and 
I gladly testify that they entirely agree with the ex- 
tracts given in the article, and are signed and sealed 
by the Chief Lama and by Mr. Joldan, formerly Post- 
master of Ladakh, who acted as interpreter between 
the priests and Professor A. Douglas. The papers are 
dated Himis Monastery, Little Tibet, June 3, 1894. 

I ought perhaps to add that I cannot claim any par- 
ticular merit in having proved the Vie inconnue de 
Fésus-Christ—that is, the Life of Christ taken from MSS. 
in the monasteries of Tibet—to be a mere fiction. I 
doubt whether any Sanskrit or Pali scholar, in fact any 
serious student of Buddhism, was taken in by M. Noto- 
vitch. One might as well look for the waters of Jor- 
dan in the Brahmaputra as for a Life of Christ in 
Tibet. 





CURRENT THOUGHT. 


Baptism. 


Tue Rev. William Sanday, 
D.D., LL D., a member of the 
Anglican Church, a professor at 
Oxford, and one of the most emi- 
nent scholars in the English- 
speaking world, has recently pub- 
lished a critical and exegetical 


commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans. In his treatment of 
this epistle the author first gives 
a brief summary of the portion 
under consideration, then a para- 
phrase, and follows this by acom- 
ment on the Greek text, and by 
notes upon the leading thought 
of the passage. Under chapter 
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vi., I-14, his summary, in part, is 
as follows: ‘‘ Baptism has a 
double function. 1. It brings the 
Christian into personal contact 
with Christ—so close that it ma 

fitly be described as union with 
Him. 2. It expresses symboli- 
cally a series of acts correspond- 
ing to the redeeming acts of 
Christ : Immersion—death ; sub- 
mersion—burial (the ratification 
of death); emergence—resurrec- 
tion.’’? In his notes upon the pas- 
sage, Dr Sanday says: ‘‘ That 
plunge beneath the running 
waters was like a death ; the mo- 
ment’s pause, while they swept 
on overhead, was like a burial; 
the standing erect once more in 
air and sunlight was a species of 
resurrection. Nor did the like- 
ness reside only in the outward 
rite ; it extended to its inner sig- 
nificance. To what was it the 
Christian died? He died to his 


old self, to all that he had been, 
whether as Jew or Gentile, before 


he became a Christian. ‘To what 
did he rise again? Clearly to the 
new life to which the Christian 
was bound over ; and in this spir- 
itual-death and resurrection the 
great moving factor was that one 
fundamental principle of union 
with Christ, identification of will 
with his.’’ This is disinterested 
testimony. It is especially inter- 
esting in that it not only fully 
supports the soundness of the 
Baptist position as to the scrip- 
tural mode of baptism, but also 
reveals, none the less forcibly be- 
cause indirectly, the absurdity— 
let us rather say the colossal 
wrong—of substituting any other 
mode for that commanded and 
exemplified by our Lord Himself, 
and taught by His discipies.— 7he 
Examiner, N. Y. (Bapt.). 
Agnosticism. 
THE agnostic assures us that we 


cannot know God. And what the 
agnostic means is true. God is 
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always in the present tense, but 
He is also always in the future 
tense, and the future tense of God 
we cannot conjugate. God al- 
ways lies beyond our knowing. 
We do not know one another. 
The child is always surprising the 
mother. Heisasuccession of sur- 
prises. God unknowable ! Every 
man is unknowable. Christ is 
unknowable. There are asmany 
lives of Christ as there are writ- 
ers, because each man sees one 
glimpse of Christ and tells what 
he has seen. Strauss tells us a 
little, Renan a little more, Eder- 
sheim and Geikie and Farrar 
more, Brooks and Beecher and 
Bushnell still more. And yet the 
life of Christ is not written. How- 
ever numerous are the lives, there 
is always something beyond. If 
this be true of God come down to 
the earth for the very purpose of 
making Himself known to us, how 
much more of the Infinite and 
Eternal! We know just somuch 
of God as we have experienced of 
Him. ‘To Professor Clifford and 
Haeckel and Frederic Harrison, 
Great Pan is dead. They may 
take counsel of their aspirations 
and seek to enter the life of other 
men, but till they do enter that 
life, to them God cannot be dem- 
onstrated. Tennyson looks into 
his own soul, and finds there One 
—‘‘closer is He than breathing, 
nearer than hands or feet.’’ But 
Tennyson cannot demonstrate his 
vision to Matthew Arnold, nor 
Arnold his to Herbert Spencer, 
nor Spencer his to Frederic Har- 
rison. Neither can test what he 
has not. In each successive stage 
of life the soul has advanced into 
what is still an unknown land to 
those he has left behind him.— 
The Outlook, N. Y. (Undenom.). 


Cremation. 
THE custom of submitting the 
bodies of the dead to cremation 
instead of laying them in the 
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ground appears to be on the in- 
crease in England, and questions 
have begun to arise in church cir- 
cles as to the relation of this to 
the burial office. The Convoca- 
tion of York has lately had the 
matter under discussion. It real- 
ly seems to us that the solution is 
extremely simple. It is not nec- 
essary that the Church recognize 
any other idea than that which 
associates the bodies of the de- 
parted with the earth from which 
they came. Whatever immediate 
nue we ge may be made of the 
body in any case, it is assimilated 
with the dust of the ground in the 
end, whether it be preserved in a 
vase or buried out of the sight of 
the living. Cremation does but 
effect in a short time what. other- 
wise takes place through natural 
processes. The provision in the 


present American Prayer Book, 
allowing the whole service to be 
said in the Church, sufficiently 


covers the point. After that it is 
amatter of indifference whether 
the body be sent to a crematory 
oraceietery. This custom pre- 
vailed in the churches of our large 
cities long before the rubric per- 
mitting it was introduced. Per- 
haps it would not put an undue 
strain upon the ‘‘ Act of Uniform- 
ity’’ if the same practice were to 
be introduced in England. It 
would certainly be a less objec- 
tionable departure from the letter 
of the rubrics than for the clergy- 
man io attend at the door of a 
red-hot furnace and ‘‘ commit the 
body to the fire,’’ as some one is 
said to have done.—7he Living 
Church, Chicago (P. E.). 


The Christian Year. 


Evipences multiply of what 
may be called the Puritan recov: 
ery of the observances of the 
Christian year. Easter has long 
had a growing recognition among 
us, with something, often, merely 


of the natural joy in the turn of 
the season and the reappearance 
of leaf and flower; but the re- 
membrance of Good Friday, the 
sacrifice that precedes the restora- 
tion, has come more slowly back 
into our church life and thought. 
It is surely well, however, if we 
are to devote any special day of 
the year to the remembrance of 
the resurrection, that we should 
as publicly and statedly com- 
memorate the sacrifice of which 
it was the crown ; and this con- 
viction, slowly growing up among 
us, has evidently begun to bear 
its fruit. In Boston this year all 
the Back Bay churches united in 
a Good Friday service with the 
Old South Church, and in several 
other churches of the city there 
were special services running 
throughout the week and culmi- 
nating in the meetings of Friday 
night. In Springfield a similar 
service was held in the South 
Church, and we hear of many like 
observances elsewhere. Even the 
newspapers of the great cities, 
which are too much inclined to 
seize by preference upon the secu- 
lar and frivolous manifestations 
of popular observance of church 
festivals, this year bring abundant 
testimony to the deep religious 
impression of the time.— The Con- 
gregationalist, Boston. 


The Bible in Schools. 


Tue weak spot in our public 
school system is the lack of posi- 
tive provision for the retention of 
the Bible in the school-room. Its 
exclusion should be peremptoril 
prohibited by law. ‘The Bible is 
the most unsectarian and safe 
book in the world; why, there- 
fore, should the bugbear of secta- 
rianism frighten boards of educa- 
tion into casting the Bible out of 
the schools? Its perusal, without 
note and comment, can harm no 
child, whether of Protestant, 
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Catholic, or infidel parents. We 
venture the prediction that the 
day will come when the Bible will 
be restored to its rightful place in 
the public school system of this 
country. The preparation of a 
‘‘ Bible Reader’’ by a committee 
in Chicago for use in the public 
schools of that city, subject to the 
approval of the Board of Educa- 
tion, is a movement in the right 
direction, and is an indication of 
the people’s desire to have the 
Word of God honored where their 
children are instructed. While 
the ‘‘ Bible Reader’’ is not the 
whole Bible, or the Bible abridged, 
but simply a collection of quota- 
tions from the Bible, notably from 
the Book of Proverbs and the 
Psalms, and from other portions 
which, on account of their literary 
and moral excellence and adapt- 
ability for the purpose of juvenile 
instruction, it is supposed that the 


children most need to read, yet 
may it not prove the forerunner 
for the permanent introduction 
into all of our schools of the Holy 
Bible in its entirety ?—Chréstian 
Intelligencer, N. Y.(Ref. Dutch). 


Monasticism. 


Monasticism is one of the sur- 
vivals which is likely to be a fail- 
ure in thiscountry. As practised 
in the Roman Catholic Church it 
is the least American feature of 
that body, next to the doctrine of 
papal authority. As attempted 
to be introduced at various times 
in other churches, it has always 
had a sickly growth and an early 
death. The setting apart of men 
and women to the peculiar service 
of God is one of the first princi- 
ples of the New ‘Testament 
church ; but such a setting apart 
as is included in the term monas- 
ticism is an invention of man, 
with a perfectly definite history, 
a rise, a period of vigor, a decay, 
and—in the near future—a fall. 
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There are many other survivals 
in Protestant churches of ideas 
and principles not found in the 
New Testament, but introduced 
during the second and following 
centuries ; and, on the other hand, 
some which arose from a mistaken 
adherence to the superseded Jew- 
ish economy of the Old Testa- 
ment. The practice of infant 
baptism is still retained, in a half- 
hearted way, by some bodies of 
Christians whose whole church 
polity repudiates the theory of the 
church on which that practice is 
logically based. Members of such 
denominations defend their posi- 
tion by an appeal to antiquity, 
which argument, if they did but 
realize it, proves either too little 
or too much for their case. An- 
other striking anachronism, which 
affects a wide range of religious 
belief and practice, is the survival 
of the sacrificial idea of the old 
dispensation in the Christian 
Church. This error is a very old 
one—indeed, it was the first that 
hindered the progress of the Gos- 
pel.—TZhe Standard, Chicago 
(Bapt.). 


An Heresy Trial. 


Down on the Connecticut shore, 
where the theology of the ‘‘ New 
England Primer’ still lingers, 
there has been a trial for ‘‘ here- 
sy” that puts every other to shame. 
For that, and in the belief that it 
will make any other of the kind 
in that region hereafter improba- 
ble, if not quite impossible, it is 
worthy of memorial. Not only 
was the pastor acquitted, but the 
whole prosecution was converted 
to his views. ... It transpired 
in this case that nothing was at 
stake. Was it the clear air of the 
coast, the good sense of the coun- 
cil, the grace of the church in char- 
ity, or the discovery of a fright 
and false alarm that brought this 
great trial to such a happy, very 
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expeditious, and harmonious 
close? It seems that all com- 
bined, but that the latter really 
ruled the issue... One utter- 
ance of the council is especially 
significant, and it is given for our 
edification. How grateful to our 
reasonable faith and our con- 
sciousness of natural and neces- 
sary changes in the statement of 
fundamental doctrine is this calm 
and Christian confession which 
we hope some day to hear in our 
own church courts: ‘‘ The coun- 
cil would recognize the fact that 
the theological difficulties have 
arisen naturally from a difference 
between the point of view held 
by some members of the church 
in accordance with their previous 
training and habits of Christian 
thought, and the point of view to 
which their new pastor has been 
led in the course of his biblical 
studies and by intense desire to 
preach a living Christ for the life 
of ourowntime. The council fur- 
ther recognize the fact that in con- 
sequence of this difference of men- 
tal attitude with regard to impor- 
tant truths, the aggrieved mem- 
bers of the church, in their hearing 
and recollection cf expressions of 
their pastor, have been led to the 
conclusion that his teachings have 
departed from the essential beliefs 
which are commonly held in 
our churches.—T7he Evangelist, 
NV. Y. (Pres.). 


Plagiarism. 


THE case of aclergyman in this 
city who has been proved to have 
cribbed a sermon out of a book 
and preached it as his own, has 
called renewed attention to the 
ministerial sin of plagiarism. We 
do not believe it is acommon sin, 
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but it needs to be repeated that 
it is a sin to be punished with dis- 
grace. Generally the clergyman 
who steals a sermon gives no sort 
of credit ; in this case the offence 
was aggravated by a positive un- 
truth. Inthe midst of a long pas- 
sage quoted he gave credit to cne 
epigrammatic sentence init, ‘‘ As 
a quaint old writer has remarked.” 
Dr. Putnam, from whom the ser- 
mon was cribbed, was nota quaint 
old writer, but died less than 
twenty years ago, so that the ut- 
terance of untruth was added to 
the deception of silence. We are 
very sorry that in this case the 
clergyman, who has abundantly 
proved his ability to write his own 
sermons, makes no frank confes- 
sion of wrong, but excuses him- 
self on the ground of his having 
been too busy with Easter services 
to prepare a sermon of his own. 
In that case he might have frank- 
ly said so. The minister who de- 
tected the fraud by comparing the 
sermon as reported in the news- 
paper with the sermon printed in 
Dr. Putnam’s volume has been 
severely blamed for not having 

rivately rebuked his brother, and 

or having, by this public expos- 
ure, thrown suspicion on the hon- 
esty of other preachers. We are 
not convinced that such a public 
offence did not require a public 
rebuke ; nor is it clear that the 
best way to prevent general sus- 
picion is not to expose those who 
are guilty. In this case the amus- 
ing thing is that the sermon was 
originally written by a Unitarian 
minister, and that it was pur- 
loined for Easter use by a clergy- 
man of a denomination which em- 
phatically shuts Unitarians out- 
side the pale.— The Independent, 
NV. Y. (Cong.). 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


CONDUCTED BY Rev. Caarues R. Gruuett, LIBRARIAN OF UNION 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


DISSERTATIONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
INCARNATION. By CHARLES GORE, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster, of the Community of the Resurrec- 
tion, Radley. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1895. 8vo, xvi., 323 pp. 


The author of the Bampton Lectures on the Incar- 
nation presents us here with a supplementary volume 
on points which he was not able fully to discuss in 
those lectures. The motto on the title-page—Negue 
sit mthi inutilis pugna verborum, sed incunctantts fidei con- 
stans professio—is borne out by the tone of the volume. 
Throughout it is characterized by earnestness, sobriety, 
and a deep faith in the Saviour whose person it seeks 
more fully to apprehend. 

The dissertations are three in number. The first is 
on the Virgin Birth of our Lord, and is evidently sug- 
gested by the recent discussion raised by Harnack in 
Germany. The discussion is critical yg thorough. 
The author states his plan as tollows: ‘‘ 1. To account 
for the silence of St. Mark, St. John, nak St. Paul, so 
far as it is a fact, while at the same time indicating evi- 
dence which goes to show that these writers did in 
reality recognize the fact of the Virgin Birth. 2. To 
justify the claim of Luke i. ii. to contain serious his- 
tory. 3. To do the same for Matt. i. ii. taken by 
itself. 4. To indicate the relation of the two accounts. 
5. To show cause for believing that the Virgin Birth 
has in Christian tradition from the first been held in- 
separable from the truth of the Incarnation. 6. To 
deal with the argument derived trom the birth-legends 
of heroes. 7. To show cause for believing that the 
doctrine of the person of Christ is in reality insepara- 
ble from the fact of His birth of a virgin”’ (pp. 4, 5). 

It is evident that the plan here laid out would re- 
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quire a volume for adequate development. What is 
given is only an outline, but an able and suggestive 
outline. It will command the sympathetic attention 
of readers, and it would be unfair for me to attempt a 
summary here. Among the points which will com- 
mand special attention is the argument concerning the 
silence of St. Paul. The author well points out that 
St. Paul’s conception of the Second Adam postulates 
His miraculous birth. It need not be put quite so 
strongly as that ; but certainly the conception of Paul 
is made more vivid when looked at in the light of the 
Virgin Birth. The only assertion at which I have 
been disposed to cavil is the quotation from Edersheim, 
to the effect that only once in a lifetime could one en- 
joy the privilege (accorded to Zacharias) of offering 
incense in the Holy Place. The statement is not 
borne out so far as I know by the authorities. How- 
ever this is a minor matter. The theory of our author 
is that Mary gave Luke the information embodied in 
the early chapters of his Gospel, while Matthew re- 
ceived his account from Joseph. Possibly there is here 
a little too much exercise of that imagination which is 
laid to the door of the higher critics as a grievous sin. 
A hypothesis such as this is capable neither of verifica- 
tion nor of disproof. Attractive as it is, it remains a 
mere hypothesis on which we should not build too 
much. Not that Canon Gore builds too much upon it. 
His argument is moderate and well considered. What 
has seemed to me the strongest part of the dissertation 
is the argument against the theory that the histories 
of the evangelists have been ‘‘ worked over in the in- 
terest of the fulfilment of prophecy.’’ The passage is 
too long for quotation here ; the reader may note espe- 
cially pp. 31-36. Next in interest comes the place the 
Virgin Birth holds in everything like creed statements 
in the early Church. 

The second dissertation, which is considerably the 
longest of the three (it takes up more space than the 
other two together), is also on an important and timely 
subject, the Consciousness of our Lord in His Mortal 
Life. By this the author does not mean the so-called 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus, but the consciousness 
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of the Theanthropos. Was the Divine-human Person 
possessed of a double consciousness? Was He always 
consciously the omniscient and omnipotent Logos, 
even when a babe in His mother’s arms? Or was His 
knowledge in some way limited according to the essen- 
tial limitations of a real human nature? In other 
words, the problem discussed is the problem of the 
Kenosis. The motive of the author is to throw what 
light he can on a question which will always have pre- 
eminent importance tor Christian theology. The or- 
dinary believer may rest in a simple appropriation of 
the real human sympathy and experience of our Lord, 
at the same time accepting Him as Lord and God; 
but this is not enough for one who tries to apprehend 
what may be known of Him. ‘‘ We shall bow in awful 
reverence before the deep things of God, but we shall, 
none the less, in this as in other departments of in- 
quiry, seek to go as far as we can, and at least to be 
true to all the facts which are, and can be brought to 
be, at our disposal. Nor shall we be surprised if more 
accurate investigations require in us some change of 
mind, not in the region of our central faith, but in its 
more outlying districts’’ (pp. 73, 74). With this intro- 
duction the author enters upon the historical inquiry 
as to what has actually been taught on this important 
subject. He cites first the New Testament evidence, 
which he explains and compares part with part. He 
then gives the history of opinion outside the canon. 
The Incarnation is, of course, the main subiect, under 
which this forms an important subdivision. Beginning 
with the Fathers and going through the Schoolmen to 
the Reformers and to modern times, the author mar- 
shals a large number of opinions. His general conclu- 
sion is that the real humanity of our Lord has not been 
adequately apprehended or adequately defined by the 
great majority of orthodox theologians. Nor is he 
satisfied either with the kenotic theories held by Godet, 
Gess, Martensen and others, or with the partial Kenosis 
of Fairbairn and Dorner. It may be allowable to quote 
his conclusion (pp. 202-204) : 


‘The conclusions arrived at as the result of our whole inquiry can 
consist in nothing else than a reaffirmation of the provisional conclu- 
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sions to which we were led by our examination of the language of 
the New Testament. The great bulk of the language of ecclesiasti- 
cal writers is, it is true, against us. As a matter of authority this 
will come up for consideration in the next section. But as a matter 
of argument, the theologians who refuse to recognize the real human 
limitations in the consciousness of the incarnate Son, from Clement 
of Alexandria down to our own day, have said nothing which can 
alter our judgment. They have hardly attempted to examine contin- 
uously the intellectual phenomena of our Lord’s human life during 
the period of His humiliation ; they have at best but taken particular 
texts and explained them away in the light of an @ frzorz assumption 
as to the effect of the Godhead on the manhood, and they have un- 
warrantably applied expressions written of our Lord in glory, to our 
Lord in His mortal state. In our own day it is far too much the 
habit to treat the inquiry as a matter of one or two texts, It cannot 
be too much emphasized that it is very far from being this. What is 
told us of our Lord’s intellectual growth in childhood, of His relation 
to the Holy Spirit as man, both in teaching and working miracles, of 
His progressive ‘learning’ from the Father, of His asking questions 
and expressing surprise, of His ignorance of the day and hour of the 
end, of His prayers, of His dismay and agony, of His feeling Himself 
forsaken by the Father ; all that St. Paul and St. John tell us to 
account for these facts, about His having ‘come down’ from heaven 
and left ‘ the glory.’ and after His resurrection returning whence He 
had come ; of His ‘emptying Himself,’ ‘ beggaring Himself’ to take 
the real characteristics of humanity, and of His being, in that human- 
ity, subsequently exalted—all this (and there is nothing which dis- 
agrees with it) forces upon us, with a consistent pressure of evidence, 
the conclusion that a real self-emptying was involved in the Incar- 
nation. 

‘‘TIt may well be that the absolute truth is incomprehensible by us, 
and does not admit of being fully interpreted by human words ; but 
the words in which we express the mystery—from speaking about 
which we cannot in any case refrain—must be words which are really 
faithful to the revealed facts, and the language of the real interpreters 
of the tacts—that is to say, they must be words which express a real 
abandonment on the part of the eternal Son in becoming incarnate, 
of divine prerogatives inconsistent with a proper human experience ; 
they must be words which express the fact that within the period 
and sphere of His incarnate and mortal life He, the eternal Son, was 
doabtless by His own act and will submitting Himself to the limita- 
tions proper to manhood.”’ 


The third dissertation, on Transubstantiation and 
Nihilianism, is concerned with the Roman Catholic 
theory and its development in the Middle Age. The 
author argues against it, though himself a strong advo- 
cate of the Real Presence. This essay will not be so 
widely read as the others, but is an interesting and 
perspicuous review and argument. 

HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


Lakewood, N. F. 
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BRIEF REVIEWS. 


Two little volumes from the Revell Co. (New York) 
will find a ready welcome in certain quarters. Some- 
thing to Remember is a little book of brief daily selec- 
tions, containing a short, pointed text and a motto or 
verse of poetry for the day. It is called “ an every- 
dav book for the children of the Good Shepherd’s fold,”’ 
and its contents were chosen and arranged by Rose 
Porter (60 cents). The other is by Amos R. Wells, 
and is called When Thou hast Shut Thy Door. It isa 
book of meditations upon a considerable number of 
topics connected with the inner life of the soul and 
* with questions of practical bearing in the Christian 
course. It is called ‘‘a book for the still hour,’”’ and 
such it is. (60 cents.) 


An exposition of The Messages to the Seven Churches 
of Asia has been prepared by the Rev. Thomas Murphy, 


D.D., LL.D., of New Jersey. It is further entitled 
‘‘ The Inaugural of the Enthroned King: A Beacon on 
Oriental Shores.’”” The volume is large, containing 
nearly seven hundred octavo pages, and 1s well printed. 
The author’s purpose was to show the niche filled by 
these sections of the Revelation, and he finds the sig- 
nificant tact to be that ‘‘ here we have to do with the 
first contact ot Christianity with what was virtually 
unmixed paganism.” Each city represented a heathen 
deity, so that the messages constitute ‘‘ an attack upon 
Satan in his strongholds.’’ The results of the author’s 
labors are summarized in twenty-one principles, of 
which the volume is the elaboration. (Philadelphia : 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 1895.)——-Those 
who know the Rev. Dr. James Stalker by his delight- 
ful volumes on “ The Life of Christ’ and ‘‘ Imago 
Christi,” will need no special encouragement to read 
a new volume called Zhe Two St. Fohns of the New 
Testament. In delightful style, and in a manner char- 
acterized by deep insight, the author portrays the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, and the prophet in the wilder- 
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ness. The volume is one that cannot fail to benefit 
and profit those who read it. (New York: American 
Tract Society. $1.00.)——The literary study of the 
Bible is a subject which has recently come in for a 
larger share of attention than previously. The other 
uses of the Bible have so predominated that this phase 
of interest has suffered partial eclipse, but the new 
start has been prolific to correspond with its novelty. 
Dr. Richard G. Moulton, professor in the University 
of Chicago, may be regarded as the leading exponent 
of this branch, and in two little bocks he has set forth 
portions of Hebrew literature in literary form as prac- 
tical examples of what is meant by the term. They 
constitute portions of ‘‘ The Modern Reader’s Bible, 
a series of works from the Sacred Scriptures presented 
in modern literary form,’’ and consist of Zhe Proverbs 
and £cclestasticus. Each contains introduction and 
notes, and the arrangement of contents is specially 
adapted to serve the purpose in view. (New York: 
Macmillan. Each socents.) Another work of some- 


what similar character is Ze Wise Men of Ancient Israel 
and their Froverbs, by Charles F. Kent, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor in Brown University. It contains an introduc- 


tion on the ‘‘ wise’ and the ‘‘ wisdom”’ literature of 
the Old Testament, on proverbs and proverb-making, 
and on the special book in question. About half of the 
volume is taken up with a topical arrangement of the 
text under the heads of a general introduction com- 
mending wisdom, man, the duties of man, the rewards 
of human conduct, God, doctrinal proverbs, and nu- 
merical enigmas. Two supplementary chapters treat 
of social teachings of Proverbs, and the use of the book 
made by Jesus. The volume thus constitutes an ex- 
cellent introduction to the study of the Book of Prov- 
erbs for those who have no knowledge of the original 
language. (Boston: Silver, Burdette & Co. 1895.) 
—— A translation has been made of a course of lectures 
delivered by Professor Carl Heinrich Cornill, of 
KGnigsberg, entitled The Prophets of Israel, They con- 
stitute “‘ popular sketches from Old Testament His- 
tory.” The value of such a work as this is that it calls 
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attention to a subject that is only too prone to be 
overlooked in the ordinary reading of the Scripture. 
The words of the prophets are not always clear, and 
the causes which called them forth are not thoroughly 
appreciated. The ordinary definition of a prophet is a 
“ foreteller,” not a “ forthteller,’’ and for devotional 
reading other portions of Scripture are taken in pref- 
erence. But it is in connection with these writings 
that scholars obtain most light upon the histor¥-ot 
Israel, and the recent reconstruction of that history 
has grown out of this detailed study of prophetical 
‘‘ forthtellings.’”” The object of the author has been to 
show what the importance of the prophets was, and to 
gain for them the careful study which they deserve. 
To this end the little book is an important contribu- 
tion. Unfortunately the translation is not all that 
might be asked, though its occasional Germanisms are 
readily understood. (Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. $1.00,)——A valuable addition to the ‘‘ Theo- 
logical Educator’’ series has been made by the Rev. 
W. H. Bennett, Professor of Old Testament Language 
and Literature in Hackney and New Colleges, in his 
Theology of the Old Testament. It is not a large and 
exhaustive treatise, and consequently it omits much of 
discussion and argument. In fact, these things are 
very little in evidence, the two hundred duodecimo 
pages being devoted mainly to direct statement of re- 
sults. The brevity of treatment has a direct and obvi- 
ous advantage in it, but also a real drawback in the fact 
that the treatment is necessarily condensed. It is 
therefore a book that requires independent study for 
its full comprehension and appreciation. The subjects 
treated are: Israel in History; The Ideal Israel ; 
Jehovah as the God of Israel; Israel as the People of 
Jehovah ; Jehovah and the Israelite ; and God and the 
Universe. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 75 
cents.)——Bible-class teachers and students engaged 
upon the life of the great apostle to the Gentiles will 
find it to their advantage to make use of A Harmony of 
the Life of St. Paul, by Rev. Frank J. Goodwin. It is 
planned in parallel columns, atter the fashion of Gospel 
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harmonies, and the sources used are the Acts of the 
Apostles and the corresponding passages in Paul's 
epistles. The former constitutes the basis, and the 
historical statements contained in the epistles are 
brought in by way of further expansion or explanation. 
The compiler has had the 4 of Paul in view, not his 
theology, hence the fact that large parts of Paul's writ- 
ings do not appear. On the other hand, it is to be 
regretted that the scope of the treatment has been thus 
limited, and_ that it was not made broad enough to 
afford material for a comparison of the theology of 
Paul as contained in the Acts and as set forth in his 
letters. Herein is much material for investigation, 
and possibly some hints as to dates of composition 
might be derived from it. But the book as it stands 
will serve a good purpose, and it should find a place 
in the library of ministers, theological students, and 
Bible-class teachers. (New York: American Tract 
Society. $1.75.) 
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Amonc the books in preparation 
at the Clarendon Press are the 
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alrea'ly been referred to in this 
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‘* Liturgies, Eastern and West- 
ern :’’ Vol. I., Eastern Liturgies, 
by F. E. Brightman, M.A.; ‘‘ No- 
vum ‘Testamentum,’’ Domini 
Nostri Iesu Christi Latine, secun- 
dum Editionem S. Hieronymi, ad 
Codd. mss. fidem recensuit I. 
Wordsworth, S.T.P. Episcopus 
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ford, M.A., second edition ; Bur- 
net’s “ History of My Own Time,” 
new edition by Osmund Airy, 
M.A., Vols. I. and II.; ‘‘ The 
Landnama-Béc,”’ edited by the 
late G. Vigftsson, M.A., and F. 
York Powell, M.A. ; ‘‘ History of 
Agriculture and Prices,’’ by the 
late J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., 
Vols. VII. and VIII. ; ‘‘ Bede 
Opera Historica,’’ edited, with 
introduction and notes, by C. 
Plummer, M.A., two vols., crown 
8vo ; ‘‘ Catalogue of the Rawlin- 
son MSS. (D) in the Bodleian 
Library,’’ by W. D. Macray, 
M.A., Part II. ; ‘‘ Works Attrib- 
uted to Chaucer,’’ one vol., 8vo, 
edited by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 


Mr. E..iot Stock has just pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Revelation of St. 
John the Divine ;’”’ an original 
translation with critical and ex- 
pees comments,’’ by John H. 

atham, M.A. The object of 
the new translation is to furnish 
a precise English equivalent of 
the Greek text, rather than pre- 
sent a finished English rendering. 


By request we publish the fol- 
lowing prospectus : 

Revue a’Hrstoire et de Lit- 
térature Religzeuses.—The Re- 
view of Religious History and 
Literature has for its principal 
object the history of Christianity. 
General religious history, the his- 
tory of Israel and the nations con- 
nected with the Jews, biblical 
literature, church history, and 
Christian literature, together with 
the study of religious movements 
such as mithriacism, or philo- 
sophical movements, as neoplato- 
nism, all fall within the scope of 
this review. The magazine will 
publish leading articles, chroni- 
cles, and book reviews. The lead- 
ing articles will be either original 
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papers bringing forth new con- 
clusions, or expositions the aim of 
which is to point out the actual 
state of the questions treated, and 
may serve as a starting-point for 
the personal works of the readers. 
The religious, literary, and his- 
torical review is purely historical 
and critical. It appears every two 
months in sections of 96 pages 
each, and forms at the end of the 
year a large volume in octavo of 
about 572 pages. The price of 
subscription is $2.50 for foreign 
countries. Address subscriptions 
and all other communications to 
the Librairie E. Adam, 30 Rue 
des Ecoles, a Paris. Principal 
contributors: MM. Alfred Bau- 
drillart, Paris; Gaston Boissier, 
Paris; Carra de Vaux, Paris; 
Henry Cochin, Paris; Franz Cu- 
mont, Bruxelles; Georges Digard, 
Paris; Leon Dorez, Paris; Louis 
Duchesne, Directeur de Ecole 
francaise de Rome ; Paul Fabre, 
Lille ; Paul Fournier, Grenoble ; 
Georges Goyau, Paris ; Edouard 
a. Rennes; Paul Lejay, 
Paris; Alfred Loisy, Paris ; 
Henry Margival, Paris; Pierre 
de olhac, Versailles; Paul 
Thomas, Gand; Francois Thu- 
reau-Dangin, Paris ; J. P. Waltz- 
ing, Liege ; Carl Weyman, Mu- 
nich, ete. Contents of the first 
issue: ‘‘ Richard Simon et la 
Critique biblique au xvii. siécle,”’ 
Ii. Margival ; ‘‘ Un nouveau livre 
d’Hénoch,’’ A. Loisy; ‘‘ Chro- 
nique de littérature Chrétienne,’’ 
P. Lejay, etc. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tue contents of Tue ATLANTIC 
Montu_y for May are: ‘‘ Letters 
of D. G. Rossetti, I., 1854,” 
George Birkbeck Hill; ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Station,’”’ Mary Hallock Foote ; 
“A Trip to Kydto,’’ Lafcadio 
Hearn; ‘‘ Val d’Arno,’’ Charles 


. Bayne ; ‘‘ Pandean Pastimes,”’ 
anny D. Bergen; ‘‘ The Old 
Things,’’ V., VI., Henry James ; 
“‘Daphne Laurea,’ tonehinn 
Preston Peabody ; ‘‘ The Preser- 
vation of our Game and Fish,”’ 
Gaston Fay; ‘‘Some Memories 
of Hawthorne,’’ IV., Rose Haw- 
thorne Lathrop; ‘‘ The Scandi- 
navian Contingent,’’ Kendric 
Charles Babcock; ‘‘ Whimsical 
Ways in Bird Land,’’ Olive 
Thorne Miller ; ‘‘ The Presidency 
and Mr. Olney ;’’ ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of Economics,’’ J. Laurence 
Laughlin ; ‘‘ Old Wine and New,”’ 
Agnes Repplier. 


THE contents of the May Crn- 
TuRY are: ‘‘ The Painter Diaz,’’ 
Royal Cortissoz ; ‘‘ The Crowning 
of a Czar,’’ Mary Grace Thorn- 
ton; ‘‘Sir George Tressady,”’ 
Mrs. Humphry Ward ; ‘‘ Impres- 
sions of South Africa,’’ James 
Bryce ; ‘‘ Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,’ William M. Sloane; 
‘“Mas’ Craffud’s Freedom,” 
Harry Stillwell Edwards ; “ Group 
for the John Boyle O’Reilly Me- 
morial,’’ Daniel Chester French ; 
‘“The Harshaw Bride,’ Mary 
Hallock Foote; ‘‘A Ballad of 
Marjorie,’’ Dora Sigerson; ‘‘ In 
Bohemia with Du Maurier,’ Fe- 
lix Moscheles; ‘*‘ Photographing 
the Unseen—A Symposium on 
the Roentgen Rays ;’’ ‘* Cinder- 
ella up to Date,’’ Elisabeth Pul- 
len; ‘A Winter Twilight i 
Provence,’’ R. W. Gilder ; ‘‘ The 
Election of a Pope,’’ William Ros- 
coe Thayer; ‘ Nightfall,’’ John 
Vance Cheney; ‘‘ The Alaska 
Boundary Question,’’ Eliza Ruha- 
mah Scidmore; ‘‘ Are Nervous 
Diseases Increasing?’’ Philip 
Coombs Knapp; ‘‘ Bacteria and 
Nervous Diseases ;’’ ‘<The 
World’s Interest in South Af- 
Tica.” 

LippincoT?’s MaGazineE for May 
contains : ‘“An Impending 
Sword,’’ Horace Annesley Vach- 
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ell; ‘‘ The Last Duels in Amer- 
ica,’’ William Cecil Elam ; “ High- 
ways of the Sea,’’ Clarence Her- 
bert New; ‘‘ Resaca,’’ Maurice 
Thompson ; ‘‘ Bed and Board in 
Russia,’’ Isabel F. Hapgood ; 
‘‘From the Valley o’ the Shad- 
der,’’ Carrie Blake Morgan; 


‘* Official Residences for Ameri- 
can Diplomats,’’ Theodore Stan- 
ton ; ‘‘ Love in the Afternoon,” 
Clara E. Laughlin; ‘‘In the Ab. 
bey of Gethsemane,’’ Allen Hen- 
dricks ; ‘‘ The Fiddle Told,’’ Nora 
C. Franklin; ‘‘An Overlooked 
Poet,’’ F. M. B. 





CHRONICLE, OBITUARY, AND CALENDAR. 
COMPILED BY PROFESSOR GEORGE W. GILMORE, A.M. 


CHRONICLE. 
(Closes on the roth.) 


Feb. 28.—Celebration of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Baptists’ Woman's For- 
eign Missionary Society, at 
Newton, Mass. 


Mar. 9-13 —Fourth United Con- 
gress of the Free Evangelical 
Churches of the United King- 


dom (Great Britain and Ire- 
land), in Nottingham. 


Mar. 18+26.—National Confer- 


ences of the Sunday-School So- 
ciety of France, in Paris. 

Mar. 30.—Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the National Christian 
League for the Promotion of 
Christian Purity, in New 
York City. 

The Rev. C. H. Payne, D.D., 
has been elected a member 
of the Board of Managers of 
the Evangelical Alliance for 
the United States. 


EPISCOPALIAN. 


The Rt. Rev. Basil Jones, D.D., 
has resigned the Bishopric of 
St. David's. 


The Rev. George Carnac Fisher 
has been appointed Azshop- 
Suffragan of Southampton, in 
succession to Dr. Awdry, Bish- 
op of Osaka. 


The 7innivelly bishopric, vacant 
since 1889, has been filled by 
the appointment of the Rev. 
Samuel Morley, domestic chap- 


lain to the Bishop of Ma- 
dras. 

Bishop Kestell-Cornish, of Mad- 
agascar, is to resign his see at 
Michaelmas. 

Bishop Hamilton, of Niagara, 
Canada, has been elected to 
the See of Ottawa. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. Weber has 
been elected bishop of the O/d 
Catholic Church of Germany, 
in succession to the late Bishop 
Reinkens. 


EDUCATIONAL—COLLEGES. 


Dr. Julius Késtlin, professor at 
Halle, Germany, has retired 
from his professorial duties. 


President Samuel B. Morse; 
D D., of California College, 
Oakland, Cal., has resigned. 
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President David /. Hill, of 
Rochester University, persists 
in his determination to re- 


lege, from which he retired six 
years ago. 


The Rev. James G. Rogers, of 


tire. Buffalo, has been elected Presi- 
President Orello Cone, D.D., of 
Buchtel College, has resigned. 


dent of Benzonia College. 
Mrs. S. V. Harkness, of New 
York, has given $50,000 to the 


The Rev. J. L. Dickens, Ph.D., College for Women of Western 


LL.D., has been recalled from 
the presidency of Trinity Uni- 
versity to that of Bethel Col- 


Reserve University at Cleve- 
land to endow a chair of Bibli- 
cal Instruction. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Rev. H. G. Stub, president 
of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Rob- 
binsdale, near St. Paul, has de- 
cided to re-enter the pastorate. 


Dr. Benjamin Wisner Bacon, 


of Oswego, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in the Vew 
Testament, in Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn. 


OBITUARY. 


Hering, Rev. Emil (Lutheran), 
in Chicago, March 17, aged 69. 
He was born in Pomerania, 
studied at Berlin and Halle; 
became assistant to Court 
Preacher Krummacher, and in 
that connection gained promi- 
nence ; was called as pastor of 
a German Church on Staten 
Island, 1870; thence served as 
professor in Newark, N. J. ; re- 
turned to Germany as pastor at 
Langenfeld, 1876; was called 
to pastorate at Carlstadt, N. J., 
1884; went into mission work 
in New York City, and from 
that was called as professor of 
Exegetical Theology in the 
German Lutheran Theological 
Seminary in Chicago, 1895.. He 
was the author of a volume of 
sermons and of a book on the 
Evidences of a Divine Be- 
ing. 

Hodgins, Rev. Edward Pringle 
(Anglican), D.D. (Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, 1854), at Waver- 
tree, Liverpool, February 27, 
aged 84. Hestudied at Trinity 
College, Dublin, graduating 
B.A’, 1839, MA, 1842; was 
made deacon, 1839 ; and priest, 


1840 ; served in the ministry in 
parishes in County Cork,, Ire- 
land, 1842-56 ; removed to Liv- 
erpool and became Vicar of St. 
Stephen the Martyr, Liverpool, 
continuing until 1893, when he 
resigned. He was an efficient 
pastor and an_  eyangelical 
preacher. 


Hooper, Rev. Noah (Baptist), at 


Exeter, N. H., March 4, aged 
go. He studied at Bloomfield 
Academy, Me., and at the New 
Hampton Institute, New Hamp- 
shire, and graduated from New- 
ton Theological Institution, 
1837; was ordained pastor of 
the Baptist Church in Woburn, 
1837 ; removed to pastorate at 
Exeter, N. H., 1840; became 
pastor at Deerfield, 1845 ; took 
charge at Great Falls, 1848 ; 
was called to Newburyport, 
Mass., 1855 ; became agent of 
the American and Foreign 
Bible Society, 1860; was re- 
called to Exeter, 1861 ; resigned 
and retired from the ministry, 
1871, but continued to act as 
supply in vacant churches for 
many years; he served the 
New Hampshire Baptist Con- 
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vention as trustee, 1847-48 and 
1873-91; as vice-president, 1865- 
68, and as president, 1869-70 ; 
was treasurer of the Conference 
of Baptist Ministers in New 
Hampshire, 1878-91; he also 
served in the New Hampshire 
Legislature. 

Hubard, Rev. James R. (Prot- 
estant Episcopal), D.D. (Col- 
lege of William and Mary, 
1872), in Norfolk, Va., February 
25,aged 51. He studied at the 
Episcopal High School of Vir- 
ginia, the College of William 
and Mary, and the University 
of Virginia ; was ordained dea- 
con, 1862, and priest, 1864 ; 
served in succession as rector 
of Chester parish, Md, St. 
ge Church, Warrenton, 

a., the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Washington, D. C., Christ 
Church, Winchester, Va., and 
St. Bride’s parish, Norfolk. His 
ministry was an unusually suc- 
cessful one. 


Kenrick, Most Rev. Peter Rich- 
ard (Roman Catholic), D D., 
in St. Louis, March 4, aged go. 
He was born in Dublin, Ire- 
land; was educated and or- 
dained at Maynooth, 1832; 
came to this country and settled 
down to work in Philadelpliia, 
1833 ; was consecrated coadju- 
tor to Bishop Rosati of St. Louis 
with the title Bishop of Drasa, 
1841; became Bishop of St. 
Louis, 1843; was made Arch- 
bishop when St. Louis was 
made a Metropolitan See, 1847. 
He was a man of great inde- 

endence of thought and action. 
e sat in the Vatican Council 
of 1870, opposed the Infallibility 
dogma, and was one of the two 
— who voted against it; 
e also refused to promulgate 


the Baltimore decrees enlarging 
the powers of diocesan priests ; 
he held in his own name all the 
property of his church in his 


province, and, refusing to draw 
a new will, was set aside by the 
pope in 1895 in favor of Arch- 
bishop Kain. He was active in 
the Civil War on the side of the 
North, 


Paxson, Rev. W. P. (Presbyte- 
rian), .D., in East Orange, 
N. J., March 10, aged 58. He 
was born in Alabama; after 
completing his studies took ser- 
vice under the Sunday-School 
Union ; served for over twenty- 
five years as superintendent of 
the Southwest District, compris- 
ing Indian Territory, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana. During his service, it is 
said, he organized several thou- 
sand Sunday-schools. 


Schaeffer, Rev. Charles Will. 
zam (Lutheran, General Coun- 
cil), D.D. (University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1879), LL.D. (Thiel 

ollege), at Mt. Airy, Philadel- 
phia, March 15, aged 83. He 
was born at Hagerstown, Md. ; 
was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1832 ; 
became pastor at Barren Hill, 
Pa., 1835 ; at Harrisburg, 1840 ; 
and of St. Michael’s Church, 
Germantown, 1849, resigning 
his pastorate in 1875 ; became 
professor in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, 1864, and 
Burkhalter Professor of Church 
History in the same institution, 
1874, being made professor 
emeritus, 1894 He had been a 
trustee of the University of 
Pennsylvania since 1857. For 
many years Dr. Schaeffer was 

resident of the Ministerium of 

ennsylvania, and, in 1862, 
president of the General Coun- 
cil ; at his death he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and of the Church 
Book Committee of the Gen- 
eral Council. He was also a 
trustee of Pennsylvania College 
and of Muhlenberg College. 
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He was a frequent contributor 
to reviews, and was the author 
of a number of volumes, among 
them an ‘‘ Early History of the 
Lutheran Church in America.”’ 


Schuyler, Rev. Montgomery 
(Protestant Episcopal), D.D., 
in St. Louis, Mo., March 19, 
aged 81 He was born in New 
York City ; studied at Geneva 
College, graduating from Union 
College, 1834 ; studied law and 
engaged in business for several 
years ; was ordained a deacon 
of his church, 1841, and priest, 
1843, celebrating his jubilee as 
a priest in 1893; was succes- 
sively rector of Trinity parish, 
Marshall, Mich , Grace Church, 
Lyons, N. Y., and St. John’s 
Church, Buffalo ; was called to 
Christ Church, St. Louis, 1854, 
of which he subsequently be- 
came dean. One of his sons, 
the Rev. Philip Schuyler, is rec- 
tor of St Ambrose’s Church, 
New York City. 

Tatlock, Rev. William (Protes- 
tant Episcopal), D.D., in Stam- 
ford, Conn., March 2, aged 63. 
He was born in Liverpool, 
England, but came here in his 
boyhood ; was graduated from 
Williams College, 1857, and 
from the General Theological 
Seminary, New York City, 
1860; was ordained deacon, 
1859; began his service at 
North Adams, Mass., 1860; 
was called as assistant rector 
to St. Peter’s, Albany, 1862, 
and as rector to St. John’s 
Church, Stamford, 1866; was 
elected a director of the Dio- 
cesan Missionary Society, 1867 ; 
archdeacon of Fairfield, 1877; 
member of the diocesan Stand- 
ing Committee, 1873 ; and had 
served as examining chaplain 
to the Bishop of Connecticut for 
many years ; he was best known 
from his connection with the 
House of Bishops, having been 


elected assistant secretary, 1866, 
and secretary, 1883. 


Cochran, Rev. John (Methodist 
Episcopal), in Brooklyn, March 
25, aged 76. 


Conaway, Rev. John (Lutheran), 
near Conaway's, Pa., February 
27, aged 84. 


Dustin, Rev. Mighill (Method- 
ist Episcopal), D.D., at Day- 
ton, O., March to. 


Fisher, Rev. Charles G. (Re- 
formed Dutch), D.D ,in Phila- 
delphia, February 25, aged 59. 


Heischmann, Rev. Theodore (Lu- 
theran), D D,. January 27, in 
Brooklyn, aged 73. 

Hill, Rev. Cornelius Rasumssen 
(Lutheran), President of Jewell 


Norwegian Lutheran College, 
March 4. 


Hooper, Rev. Noah (Baptist), at 
Exeter, N. H., March 4, aged 
go. 


Leacock, Rev. B. B. (Reformed 
Episcopal), D.D., at Barba- 
does, February 28. 

Lonsdell, the Venerable Arch- 
deacon (Anglican), J7.A., at 
Kingsley, Quebec. 

Marshall, Rev. Alexander S. 
(Presbyterian), D.D., in Mar- 
ion, Ia., February 3, aged 66. 

Mitchell, Rev. John (United 
Presbyterian), Professor of 
Greek in Westminster College, 
at New Wilmington, Pa., 
March 14, aged 43. 

Russell, Rev. Ezekiel (Congre- 
gationalist), DD, in Lynn, 
Mass., February 26, aged 86. 

Vanderwall, Rev. Giles (Re- 
formed Church Missionary), 
D.D.,in South Africa, aged 62. 

Woodruff, Rev. J. O. (Method- 
ist Episcopal), D.D., in Bing- 
hamton, New York, March 29, 
aged 58. 
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CALENDAR. 


[The compiler will welcome notices of meetings of general impor- 
tance and interest, sty such notices reach him before the 1oth of 
t 


the month prior to 


at in which the meetings are to take place. 


Exact 


dates and names of places, when and where the meetings are to be 


held, are desired. ] 
May 1.—Session of the Methodist 
ipiscopal General Confer- 
ence, in Cleveland, O. 


May 4.—Meeting of the Method. 
ast Episcopal Board of Edu- 
cation, in Nashville. 


May 5.—Anniversary of the Brzt- 
ash and Foreign Bible Soczety, 
in London. ishop Eden, of 
Dover, will preach the sermon. 


May 6.—Annual Meeting of the 
(Anglican) Church Army, in 
London. 


= 8-14.—Southern Baptist 
onvention, in Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


May 12-14.—Thirteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Unzted Presby- 
terian Women’s General Mis- 
stonary-Soczety, at Erie, Pa. 


=~ 14.—Spring session of the 
nglish Congregational Un- 
zon, in London. 


May 17.—Seventh Anniversary of 
the Founding of the Epworth 
League. 


May 17-19.—Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Woman's Board 
of Missions, in Memphis, Tenn. 


May 18-26.—Baptist Anniver- 
Sarzes, at Asbury Park, N. J., 
as follows : 

May 18.— Women’s Home Mis- 
ston Society. 

May 20.—Publication Society. 

May 22.—Mzssionary Union. 

May 25.—Home Mission So- 
czety. 


May 21.—One Hundred and 
Eighth General Assembly of 


the Presbyterian Church, 
United States of America, at 
Saratoga. 

General Assembly of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church, 
at Birmingham, Ala. 

May 27.—Delivery of the Ro- 
manes Lecture at Oxford, by 
the Bzshop of Peterborough, 
on ‘English National Char- 
acter.”’ 


June 2-3.—English Clerical and 
Lay Evangelical Conference, 
at Southport. 


June 2-4.—Eightieth Anniversary 
of the Congregational College 
and Educational Society, in 
Boston. 


June 4-10.—Twenty-third An- 
nual Meeting of the Matzonal 
Conference of Charities and 
Corrections, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

June 15.—Opening of the North- 
field Season. 


June 17-26.—Sixth General Coun- 
cil of the Al/zance of Reformed 
Churches holding the Presby- 
terian System, at Glasgow, 
Scotland. 


June 23-27.—International Con- 
vention of Sunday-School 
Workers, in Tremont Tem- 
ple, Boston. 


June 30-July 4.—Tenth Interna- 
tional Conference of the Evaz- 
gelical Alliance, in celebra- 
tion of the Jubilee of the Alli- 
ance, in connection with the 
Mildmay Conference, in Exe- 
ter Hall and Mildmay Hall, 
London. 
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A Typewriter for Book- 
keeping. 

Since the introduction of type- 
writing machines and their uni- 
versal acceptance by the business 
world, it has been the aim of in- 
ventors everywhere to produce a 
typewriter capable of use on 
books of record and on insurance 
policies and other large docu- 
ments of varying sizes. In all the 
attempts that have been made to 
bring about a practical machine 
of this character, two obstacles 
have seemed insuperable—viz., 
intricacy and great expense. Both 
of these barriers have now been 
overcome by Mr. J. M. Crary, an 
inventor of thiscity. Forupward 
of six years Mr. Crary has ex- 
pended all of his inventive and 
mechanical energy and many 
thousands of dollars in perfecting 
the typewriter, which is now 
being manufactured and will soon 
be placed on the market. His 
first patent on this machine was 
issued on June 2ist, 1892, anda 
second patent, securing a com- 
plete protection, was granted but 
a few weeks ago. 


WE should like to get a few 
more agents to solicit subscrip- 


tions to CHRIsTIAN LITERATURE 
as good as those we now have. 
If we can get them we will pay 
them as good wages. 


CONSUMPTION. 


A Harr Hour witH Dr. Rosert 
HUNTER, WHO HAS FOR Forty 
YEARS BEEN THE SOLE ExroNENT 
OF THE GERM THEORY OF Con- 
SUMPTION, NOW ACCEPTED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION THROUGH- 
OUT THE WORLD AS THE ONLY 
Correct THEORY. 


Dr. Hunter, Medical Sctentzst, 
Editor and Author, after a 
Pertod of Research extending 
over Half a Century, explains 
to the World his Perfected 
Discovery of a Specific Rem- 
edy for this Heretofore Dread 
Malady—A Scientific Discus- 
sion of the Disease, its Causes, 
Treatment, and Cure. 


Tue recent publications in re- 
gard to consumption led to the 
seeking of an interview with Dr. 
Robert Hunter, the consumption 
specialist of No. 117 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York. 

The writer, on being ushered 
into the presence of Dr. Hunter, 
was immediately impressed by 
his strong personality. 

The history of Dr. Hunter is an 
interesting one. He was one of 
the first consumptive specialists 
of this country, and has been en- 
gaged in active research in this 
field for over fifty years. He 
was, in 1855, editor of Hunter's 
Medical Specialist and Journal 
of Diseases of the Chest, which 
had for its motto, ‘‘ The cultiva- 
tion of a spirit of free inquiry, 
which is not shackled by usage 
or tradition, and, while it has all 
due reverence for the labors of 
the past, finds their best use in 
furnishing material for greater 
progress in the future.’’ It was 
a masterpiece in its line, and 
nothing abler has since been con- 
tributed to this branch of medical 
literature. He is also the author 
of ‘‘ The Principles and Practice 
of Inhalation,’ ‘‘ The Story cf 
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_Consumption and its Treatment,”’ 

“and of numerous pamphlets con- 
cerning consumption and its treat- 
ment. He is a recognized leader 
in the medical profession, in the 
scientific investigation of this dis- 
ease, his statements concerning it 
being accepted as undisputed au- 
thority. He adopted the germ 
theory of Martin, Barron, Car- 
michael, and Lanza in 1851, after 
a thorough investigation, and has 
since then successfully maintain- 
ed it as the only doctrine that em- 
bodied the true cause of consump- 
tion. 

This germ theory is now the 
accepted doctrine,of the medical 
profession throughout the world. 
But it was not until 1891 (forty 

earsafter Dr. Hunter proclaimed 
itin the Speczalzst) that Dr. Robert 
Koch, of Berlin, demonstrated its 
indisputable truth by finding the 
particular germ that causes con- 
sumption in the sputum and tis- 
sues of the lungs of those afflict- 
ed, and thus forced the profession 
to publicly adopt it. ‘‘To cure 
consumption,’”’ said he, ‘‘it is 
necessary to discover and apply 
to the germs and germ-infested 
parts remedies sufficiently power- 
ful to destroy and expel them. 
Such remedies can only be ap- 
plied to the germs by inhaling 
them into the lungs, where all the 
danger lies.’’ His efforts became 
centred on this one purpose to 
discover such a remedy, and he 
has now perfected his cure, which 
is proved beyond doubt by the 
daily letters from patients in all 
ees of the Union giving grate- 
ul thanks for its healing and life- 


saving ge in their cases. No 


medical discovery, we will ven- 
ture to say, of our day is destined 
to create so profound a blessing 
throughout the whole world as 
this perfecting of a remedy and 
certain cure for consumption by 
so eminent and celebrated a phy- 
sician as Dr. Robert Hunter. His 
mind seems a veritable storehouse 


of medical facts and clinical ex- 

rience in all that pertains to the 

ungs and their diseases. He has 

recently invented an instrument 
for expanding and strengthening 
weak and obstructed lungs, there- 
by improving their breathing and 
resisting power, and finds it of 
great value in the less advanced 
stages of lung diseases. 

The doctor has published his 
discoveries, and described the ap- 
plication of his treatment in a 
pamphlet, which any reader hav- 
ing weak lungs may obtain with- 
out charge by addressing him at 
his residence, No. 117 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York. 

Ear Harlan, 
New York Wordd, September 6. 

Nore.—Dr. Hunter may begin 
a series of extracts from his lec- 
tures on consumption and its cura- 
bility in the following number. 


SincerITy does not necessarily 
involve the speaking out of one’s 
whole mind, or the showing out 
of all one’s feelings. Repressing 
thought and feeling, when they 
ought not to be shown, is entirely 
consistent with sincerity, and is 
often an unmistakable duty. 
There is such a thing as brutal 
frankness and an abominable 
show of sincerity. The man who 
thinks he ought to let another 
know just what he thinks, under 
all circumstances, is an intoler- 
able nuisance. If, for instance, 
he is tempted to be profane, or 
irreverent, or ill-tempered, or un- 
civil, he ought religiously to re- 
press every sign of his tempta- 
tion. He ought to be decent, 
whether he feels like being so or 
not. The claim of sincerity and 
frankness is no excuse for brutal- 
ity, indecency, incivility, or dis- 
courtesy. If we cannot feel as 
Christians and as_ gentlemen 
ought to feel, let us at least act 
and speak and seem as they ought 
to seem and speak and act.— 
Sunday-School Times, 





